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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Should cur readers experience any difficulty ia obtaining the 
Srectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

FFNHE recent statement by SirHamar Greenwood to the effect 

that the situation was improving in Ireland, and that the 
power of the assassins would be broken before long, has been 
followed by the most terrible succession of murders we have yet 
known. Seven policemen were assassinated in a single day. We 
can call to mind many occasions on which we have written inthe 
Npectator of murder as & crime quite apart from all other crimes, 
and much more terrible. It is because we take this view that 
we have always strongly supported capital punishment not 
80 much because we want to see the criminal punished as because 
we want to see the community protected. This protection 
is essential because society is obviously conducted on the 
assumption that murder will not be committed. We are 
surrounded by various forms of protection against burglary and 
fraud, but it is not possible to match these kinds of protection 
in dealing with murder. 





In these circumstances it is indispensable that there should 
be a tromendously strong fecling about the incomparable 
wickedness of murder. Sympathy with the murderer is a lack 
of sympathy with the unprotected, the weak, and tho innocent. 
We view with dismay any slackening in a sound public sense 
of the subject of murder. We are grieved to havo to say that 
we believe that events in Ireland have brought about such a 
slackening. Murder in Ireland has become, as it were, such a 
matter of course that people regard it with much more indiffer- 
ence than formerly, and in all political arguments about Ireland 
quite forget the full horror and indignation they ought to feel. 
It need not and cannot be denied that thore have been undisci- 
plined acts of reprisal on the part of thoso who were marked 
down as victims of the assassins, but when violence is in the 
ascendant the one question that matters in assigning the guilt 





is: From whom did the provocation come ? Who was the first 


to strike ? 


Elsewhere we have dwelt at some length on the question ot 
murder and self-murder. If our readers feel that we have 
almost turned this issue of the Spcctatcr into a murder number, 
our strong feelings on the subject must be our excuse. We 
sincerely agreo with Mr. Lloyd George that one of the most 
important things at the moment is to restore throughout the 
United Kingdom “the sense of indignation against the perpe- 
tration of murder.” We do not in the least wish to detract 
from the general opinion which has been formed about the 
courage displayed by the late Lord Mayor of Cork in his terribly 
misguided act when we say that the reception by the public 
of the Irish Volunteers in their Republican uniforms when they 
accompanied the body of Mr. MacSwiney through the streets 
of London, as though it was quite natural for them to be 
there, was in itself a proof of the apathetic habit which has 
come upon the British people in thinking about murder. For 
these volunteers represented a system which secks to gain its 
ends by making assassination its principal weapon. 


A correspondent has sent us a statement which was recently 
issued by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland after a 
mecting at Maynooth. Although the statement fills nearly 
two and a-half columns in small type of an ordinary newspaper, 
there is a complete ignoring of the essential question: Who 
hit first ? Moreover, with the exception of a mild sentence of 
thirteen words, there is an entire absence of any condemnation 
of the brutal campaign of murdering policemen. The general 
impression that we derive from the statement is that the Hier- 
archy have made a point of excusing crime except when it is 
crime attributed to British officers and officials. The statement 
persistently speaks of provocation and brutality, but these, in 
the views of the Hierarchy, are to be found on the side of the 
soldiers and tie polics. As though undisciplined reprisals 
were not an answer, even though they be admitted to be an 
atrocious one, to @ stealthy sneaking campaign of murder which 
has reached a degree of abomination hitherto unmatched ! 

Towards the end of the statement the following words occur : 
‘** But in the end the consistency of Faith is sure to prevail. 
It will hasten the day of freedom and peace if we resolutely 
‘walk as the children of the Light; for the fruit of the Light 
is in All Justice and Godliness and Truth.’” After reflecting 
upon all that has happened in Ireland, and after examining all the 
arguments of the Hierarchical statement, we read those words 
with a fecling of nausea. If the statement should be followed 
by a continued aggravation of the murder campaign the 
responsibility of the Hierarchy will be heavy indeed. 


The Sinn Feiners perpetrated a series of shocking murders of 
policemen and soldiers on Sunday and Monday last, principally 
in Cork, Kerry, and the Western counties. At Tialee, for 
example, a police patrol was ambushed; two of the men, who 
disappeared, were afterwards found dead in a field, where they 
had been foully murdered. Near Youghal on Monday night a 
party of troops on a lorry fell into an ambush and were over- 
whelmed by numbers; one soldier was killed and two badly 
wounded. The Chief Secretary on Monday night gave the 
House of Commons brief particulars of fifteen outrages of the 
kind, and his list was incomplete. One murderer, Kevin Barry, 
who was caught red-handed after he had shot a British soldier 
dead in a Dublin street last September, was hanged on Monday. 
We are sorry to learn that the Labour Party asked for a reprieve. 


On Tuesday three policomen were murdered and several 
wounded in various Western villages. At Ballymote, for 
instance, a sergeant was shot dead in a crowded streot; the 
people looked on and helped the assassins to escape. It is 
reported that unauthorized reprisals were taken in several cases 
on the property of Sinn Feiners; at Tralee the Town Hall waa 
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ret on fire, but the troops calmed the angry police and helped 
to extinguish the flames. Mr. Hugh Martin, the Irish corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, who has made special efforts to 
collect stories of reprisals, has declared that his life was threat- 
ened by Irish policemen in the presence of the Evening News 
correspondent. The Chief Secretary, when questioned about 
this complaint on Wednesday, said very properly that the 
Government would take every step in its power to prevent 
any attack upon any journalist in Ireland. It is equally incum- 
bent upon London nowspaper correspondents to verify the 
information which they obtain from Sinn Feiners. Many of 
the stories of reprisals have proved to be absolutely false. 


The agreement reached on Thursday, October 28th, between the 
Government, the coal-owners, and the Miners’ Federation pro- 
vided for a temporary advance in wages of two shillings a day 
as soon as the miners resumed work. From January 3rd next, 
this advance is to be modified in accordance with the value of 
the coal exported. If the weekly averages of coal exports for 
the five weeks ending with December 18th are as large as the 
weekly averages during the September quarter, the advance 
of wages is to be reduced to a shilling a day. An additional 
sixpence a day will be paid for every complete £288,000 by which 
the weekly proceeds of coal exports in the five weeks exceed the 
weekly proceeds in the September quarter. For the purposes 
of the agreement, it is assumed that the country must retain 
219,000,000 tons a year for home consumption, and that only 
tie surplus coal produced above that amount may be exported. 
‘Lhe coal-owners are to gain or lose a quarter of their share—a 
tenth—of excess profits, for every sixpence added to or deducted 
from the men’s wages. The Mining Association and the Miners’ 
Federation ‘‘ solemnly pledge themselves to make every effort ” 
to increase the output of coal, through district committees and 
a national committee, and to prepare a new wages scheme by 
March next, “so as to get rid of present anomalies and provide 
against future difficulties.” 


In announcing the result of the negotiations in the House of 
Commons on Thursday week, Sir Robert Horne explained that 
the Government had sought to obtain increased output for any 
increase in wages, and also to devise an automatic method of 
determining the increase for each month of the period ending 
with March next. As the September quarter had yielded a 
larger output than the June quarter, it was thought that the 
miners were entitled to an additional shilling a day at least. 
The coal exports would be valued at the prices ruling in the 
September quarter. Sir Robert Horne emphasized the fact 
that the coal-owners would have as much interest as the miners 
in producing more coal, and that this was evidence of a new 
spirit of harmony in the coal industry. 

The agreement was submitted to a bailot of the miners. Only 
648,549 men voted; 338,045 favoured the acceptance of the 
terms and 346,504—mainly from Lancashire and South Wales— 
were opposed to them. ‘The delegates of the Miners’ Federation 
met on Wednesday and decided that, as there was not a two- 
thirds majority for the continuance of the strike, the men should 
return to work forthwith. It remains for the coal-owners and 
miners to face the very complex and difficult problem of reforming 
the obsolete scales of wages, but the industry should at least 
enjoy peace throughout tho winter. 


Senator Harding, the Republican candidate, was elected 
President of the United States on Tuesday by an overwhelming 
majority. ‘he details of the voting are not known as we write 
on ‘Thursday, but it is believed that the Republicans have carried 
all the North, the Middle West, and the West, leaving to the 


Democrats little more than the “solid South.” Indeed, the 
South may be no longer solid, as the Republicans claim a victory 
in Tennessee for the first time since the Civil War. They have 
won in New York State and also in New York City, in Lllinois, 
and in California. Senator Harding is credited with 335 votes 
in the Electoral College, and his opponent, Governor Cox, with 
only 149. The Republicans expect a secure majority in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, so that from 
March next they will be in full control of both the executive 


and the legislature. We comment on the election elsewhere. 


The Bolsheviks, through M. Krassin, have expressed their 
deep regret and surprise’ at Lord Curzon’s warning that any 
Bolshevik submarines found in the Baltic or the Black Sea would 
be attacked at sight. They went so far as to deny that they had 


“ee 





cr, 

ever declared war on Great Britain, although their words eas 
their actions over a long period have shown the most bitter 
hostility to this country. They professed their inability to 
control the Azerbaijan Administration in regard to the British 
prisoners at Baku, although Russian Bolshevik troops occupy 
that region. They complained of the seizure by British warships 
of an Italian vessel, the “ Ancona,’ on a voyage from Batum to 
Novorossisk, which is in Bolshevik hands, and asked that the 
British Navy should withdraw from the Black Sea, Lord 
Curzon in reply said that the Bolsheviks had threatened to sink 
Allied vessels and that thoy were displaying open hostility to 
British interests in the Black Sea, so that the British Navy could 
take no risks with Bolshevik submarines. 


The Bolsheviks, having made peace with Poland and a truce 
with the Ukrainians under the wayward General Petlura, haye 
now concentrated their forces against General Wrangel jn 
Southern Russia. Under pressure from superior numbers, 
General Wrangel is falling back on his fortified lines defending 
the narrow isthmus between the mainland and his base in the 
Crimea. The Bolshevik claims of victories north of the Crimes 
need not be taken too seriously, as General Wrangel must have 
anticipated that he would have to retreat when the scheme for a 
combined campaign of Poles, Ukrainians, Crimeans, and Cossacks 
fell through. 

The Council of the League of Nations, in a public session at 
Brussels on 'Thursday, October 28th, invited Poland and Lithu- 
ania to agree to the holding of a plebiscite in the disputed territory 
east of the provincial Polish frontier fixed by the Allies last 
year. The Council undertook to make the arrangements for 
the plebiscite if the contending forces would withdraw from 
the district and allow the Council to control the main roads 
and railways. Neither Poland nor Lithuania has yet replied 
to this invitation, nor does General Zeligovski, the dictator of 
“Central Lithuania,” seem disposed to leave Vilna. The 
Lithuanians are said to be engaging German mercenaries, but 
the Government at Kovno strenuously deny this charge. 


Prince Paul, the younger son of ex-King Constantine, refused 
on Saturday last to succeed his late brother, King Alexander, on 
the Greek throne. His father, he said, and his eldest brother 
had never renounced their rights. Prince Paul declared that 
he would only take the throne if the Greek people were to decide 
that they did not want the ex-King to return and that the ex- 
Crown Prince had lost his right of succession. ‘The ex-King seeks 
through his son to put M. Venizelos in a difficulty. He forgets 
that Great Britain and France, as the Protecting Powers, com- 
pelled him to abdicate because he had violated the Greek Con- 
stitution, and that neither Great Britain nor France, who 
suffered so much through his treachery, will ever consent to his 
restoration. ‘The Greek people are free to choose anyone else 
as their monarch, but the ex-King will never regain his throne. 


The Persian Cabinet resigned last week because the British 
Minister declined to contribute further to the maintenance of 
the wholly inefficient Russian Cossack troops at Teheran. The 
late Premier, Mushir ed Dowleh, had taken British subsidies, 
but declined to employ any British subjects in the Persian 
service or to secure the assen’ of the Persian Parliament to the 
Perso-British agreement. The Russian Commander, Ceneral 
Starosselsky, has resigned and left Persia. It is stated that a 
Persian General, assisted by British officers, will bo appointed 
to reorganize the Cossack division. The situation in Persia 
calls for some explanation. At present a small British force is 
holding the Bolsheviks in check to the south of the Caspian. But 
for this British force the Bolsheviks would have walked into 
Teheran and done what they pleased. The inability of Persia 
to defend herself against the feeblest invaders is notorious. 
Yet in the Persian hill-country there are plenty of good fighting 
men who would serve a capable administration. 


General Smuts, at the congress of the South African Party 
at Bloemfontein last week, denounced the mischievous attempts 
of General Hertzog and the Nationalists to revive the racial 
antagonism between the British and the Dutch sections of the 
South African people. He found hearty support for his proposal 
to expand the party so as “to promote the national unity of 
the European races.” Both Dutch and British members of 
the party urged that the two races must work amicably together. 
We do not know whether the Unionist Party will feel able or 
willing to merge itself in the expanded South African Party, 
as the Liberal Unionists were merged with the Conservatives 
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in the Unionist Party or as the Conservative Peelites of an 
earlier day were merged in the Liberal Party. But we are 
cure that such a union of forces would be good for South Africa, 
inasmuch as the two parties are virtually agreed on the funda- 
mental issues which are of immediate importance, while the 
artificial opposition between them tends to profit the Labour 
Party and the irreconcilable Dutch minority. General Smuts 
deserves the utmost sympathy in his statesmanlike effort to 
make South Africa look forward to a new unity, 





Mr. Bonar Law told the House on Tuesday that Sir Percy Cox, 
the High Commissioner for Mesopotamis, considered the insur- 
rection to be virtually ended. Sir Perey Cox had a committee of 
former Arab deputies at work, framing an electoral law for a 
congress. In the meantime he had asked the Nagib, or mayor, 
of Baghdad to form a Council of State and to act as its president. 
The Council would include eight native ministers and ten other 
members, who were notable Arab merchants, lawyers, and soldiers, 
with several tribal chiefs, a Kurd, and two native Christians. The 
native ministers would be assisted by the British officials and 
would work under the direction of the High Commissioner. It 
js an interesting experiment which, we trust, will succeed. But 
we must not expect too much of a native Administration in a 
country which lacks both racial and religious unity and is rent 
by feuds of long standing between town and country and desert, 


and between the rival Moslem sects and the many other religious | 


communities. Sir Perey Cox has, however, taken the first step 
towards the formation of a Mesopotamian State. 


The doctrine of ‘ non-co-oper ation ” preached by Mr. Gandhi 
in India is patently absurd, but it is none the less productive of 
mischief among the ignorant masses to whom the agitator 
appeals. A Hindu advising his countrymen to reject the con- 
stitutional reforms because Turkey has been deprived of her 
non-Turkish provinces is a living paradox. But Mr. Gandhi's 
ridiculous programme has led to the closing of the Aligarh 
Moslem College for fear of riots, and to a threatened mutiny 
of the Sikh students at the Khalsa College at Amritsar. We 
have not heard of any Bengali lawyers retiring from practice so 
1s Not to co-operate with the Government, but many candidates 
for the Councils have been terrorized into withdrawing their 


said that if the House desired it, all the available information 
about the Battle of Jutland would be published. We hope 
that the facts will be published soon, because an essential 
doctrine of naval strategy is involved. The truth about how 
the Battle of Trafalgar was won was not really ascertained until 
a hundred years after the event, when an expert Committee 
sat upon the subject. The experts may be trusted to unravel 
the mysteries of Jutland, provided all the facts are placed 
before them. The despatches of Lord Jellicos and Lord Beatty 
in the form in which they have been published so far are hardly 
reconcilable. We do not yet know whether Lord Jellicoe, in 
breaking off the action, as we think it is not unfair to say that 
he did, acted on his own responsibility—and no doubt his sense 
of responsibility for the Fleet which alone stood between us and 
defeat was very great—or whether he acted in the spirit of 
superior orders from the Admiralty. At all events, it is necessary 
to have naval doctrine clearly laid down for the future. In 
the years before the war, and probably during the war, a teaching 
prevailed that it was sufficient to keep communications and sea 
routes open. That was a denial of the Nelsonian principle that 
the one duty of a Naval Commander is to search out his enemy 
and destroy him. 


The Morning Post of Monday published an interesting letter 
from Mr. George Nicholson, till lately a member of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, which letter we take to be typical 
| of the desirable state of feeling that found expression in the 
municipal elections. Mr. Nicholson says that, after much study 
of Socialistic philosophy, he has come to the conclusion that any 
attempt to apply it by force “could result only in fiasco.” 
“Any attempt,” he writes, “at the assumption by force of the 
control of industry on the part of the workers would immediately 
bring about violent conflict and fail under bloody and primitive 
suppression. Russia has taught us that, in the present state 
of civilization, only a semblance of Communism can be applied.” 
Mr. Nicholson concludes that things being as they are, Capitalism 
is “the best instrument to the hand of progress,” and he states 
his intention of henceforth opposing by every means the machina- 
tions of “ those who form the forces of destruction.” 


The ratepayers, awakened at last from their apathy by the 





nominations. The Moderate Nationalists repudiate Mr. Gandhi's 
doctrine, but seem unable to organize any opposition. The 
Government meanwhile look on, mindful, no doubt, that Mr. 
Montagu in the House of Commons has commended Mr. Gandhi 


1 
is an honourable man. 


Lord Loreburn, in the House of Lords on Tuesday, moved a 
resolution condemning the Sinn Fein outrages in Ireland, and 
declaring that the remedy lay not in reprisals, but in the grant 
of Home Rule, with fiscal autonomy, reserving the Navy and 
Army and foreign policy to the Imperial Government. Lord 
Loreburn described this ‘Dominion Home Rule,” and 
ested that it would restore peace, though Sinn Fein 
repudiates it. The Archbishop of Canterbury declared that 
the Government must stop the unauthorized reprisals. He 
would not object to reprisals on a great scale that might be 
needel for the ultimate good of society. Lord Salisbury said 
that the Government alone could properly order reprisals, Lord 
Curzon, in reply, said that the Government had no sympathy 
with unprovoked reprisals, but the forces of the Crown were 
entitled to defend themselves against the agents of a “ criminal 
and ferocious conspiracy.” The Irish rebels had conspired 
with the Germans during the war. It was idle for Lord Loreburn 
to talk of conciliating the moderate men, when the immoderate 


as 


su 


men controlled the Irish agitation. 


The Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill in the House 


of Commons was completed on Thursday, October 28th, 
and Friday, October 29th. The Government opposed 
an amendment, moved by Colonel Guinness, to entrust 
the two Irish Parliaments with the control of Customs 
and Excise, largely on the ground that a fiscal barrier 
between the North and the South would be undesirable 


In itself and would tend to delay any reconciliation between | 
The amendment was rejected by 166 
A similar proposal, made by Major Hills, to give 
ie two Trish Parliaments the control of the Income Tax, was 
The right of the Varliaments to levy a surtax on 


the two communities. 
votes to 37. 


ui 
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hdrawn. 


income was restricted to the incomes of persons domiciled in 


] 


areiand,. 


On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George 





enormous increase in the rates, went in large numbers to the 
municipal polls on Monday and administered a salutary check 
to the spendthrifts. The Party, which had made 
greater ciforts than ever to dominate the town councils, was 
routed. In the seventy-one leading boroughs, according to the 
Times, the Labour Party nominated 747 candidates, but returned 
only 199, At Liverpool, Portsmouth, Stockport, Huddersfield, 
Bradford and several other towns all the Labour candidates 
were rejected. At Birmingham only two out of twenty-three 
Labour candidates were successful ; at Blackburn only one out 
of fourteen, and at Northampton only one out of twelve, were 
In Glasgow, however, the Labour Party gained 
But they owed their success 


Labour 


returned. 
twenty seats on the ‘Town Council. 
largely to the Irish Roman Catholics, who swarm in the Glasgow 
slums and contribute largely to the criminal element in the city. 
Four avowed revolutionaries and a Sinn Feiner were rejected, 
but thirteen out of the forty-four Labour councillors are Irish. 


The first trial of Local Option in Scotland, under the Temper- 
ance Act of 1913, was made on Tuesday and showed that the 
Scottish people are hostile to Prohibition and by no means 
favourable to a reduction of a fourth in the number of licensed 
houses. In Glasgow twenty-four wards out of thirty-seven 
voted for “‘ No Change,” nine for fewer licences, and only four for 
Prohibition ; three of the four “ no licence ” wards are well-to-do 
suburbs, where the few licences are mostly held by grocers. One 
industrial district, Whiteinch, voted for Prohibition, and one, 
Parkhead, for fewer licences. But the poorest wards, where 
public-houses, usually kept by Irish Roman Cai 
found in excessive numbers, showed overwhelming majorities 
The other large towns in Scotland rejected 
Only a 





holics, are to be 


for ‘* No Change.” 
Prohibition even more emphatically than Glasgow. 

few small towns like Kirkintilloch, Kilsyth, Sanquhar, and 
Dornoch decided to dispense with public-houses for the next 
| three years. The Temperance Act, it is clear, does not provide 
| the true remedy for the abuses of the drink trattic in Scotland. 





sank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
’ Oh. 


: 
| 


20; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 82}; 
Thursday week, 82); a year ago, ¥23. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 
POLITICS AND MURDER. 
ORD HUGH CECIL’S letter in the Times of Friday, 
October 29, is as welcome as it is timely. He has said 
the right thing in the right way, and at the right moment— 
a combination which might be defined as a proof of states- 
manship. With almost all he says about reprisals 
we are in hearty agreement. But though that part of 
his letter is good, what is even better is the wise and 
fearless tone which he adopts in regard to the appalling 
tolerance of murder which prevails, or at any rate seems 
to prevail, throughout England and Scotland. Finally, 
and best of all, is his plain-spoken reminder that, after all, 
there is a difference between right and wrong, and that 
mankind, if any civilization worthy the name is to be 
maintained, cannot adopt a doctrine of relativity in the 
moral sphere. No doubt the moral code is not an easy 
one to draw or to interpret, but there is an absolute and 
essential diflerence—a difference not merely of degree, 
but of kind, between right and wrong. Those who deny 
or forget or wilfully ignore this fact do so at their peril. 
To confuse right and wrong is to repudiate the teaching 
of Christ and to destroy the Kingdom of God within us. 
We and Lord Hugh Cecil may differ as to the causes and 
consequences of such deviations from religious truth, but 
we do not differ by a hair’s-breadth in believing that there 
is a gulf deep as eternity between right and wrong, 
and that inevitable consequences depend upon whether 
we choose the right or the wrong. The consequences 
of our acts, great or small, cannot be cancelled, changed, 
or recalled. 
‘“* Not even the Gods upon the past have power.” 

But we are straying from our purpose of to-day, which 
is not theological, but purely ethical. 

There is nothing wrong, nothing oppressive, nothing 
intolerant, nothing illogical, nothing unjust in holding 
murder the greatest of crimes. That there can be killing 
without murder we do not, of course, deny. In battle or in 
self-defence or to prevent crimes, we all know that killing is 
no more criminal than when it is done by an order of a Court 
of Justice or other regular tribunal. But murder in tlie 
true sense (we will not define it, because short definitions 
on great matters are apt to be misleading, to confuse 
rather than to explain) is perfectly well understood by 
the plain man. He does not need to be told how to draw 
distinctions between killing a man in battle, or in suppress- 
ing a riot, or in preventing the commission of a felony, and 
the “ removing” of an inconvenient civilian, an informer. 
or a man who has not carried out his oath for a secret 
society or is suspected of betraying that society ; or, again, 
the shooting of a policeman or a soldier in the back, or 
the killing of a magistrate or administrator in the way 
practised in the Dublin tramear murder. Killing of this 
kind, whether for gain, hatred, vengeance, or policy, is 
murder, and nothing else. And murder, as every 
unsophisticated man and woman knows and feels, is the 
supreme crime. 

“Other sins only speak ; Murder shrieks out.” 

If we want a further distinction we may read it in the 
eyes of those who have murdered and those who have 
killed without murder. There is no real murderer, unless 
a madman or drunkard, who does not bear about with 
him the primal curse. Yet to what a situation have the 
sophistries, encouraged by ill-restrained sentiment here 
and party politics there, brought us! A foreigner reading 
the English newspapers of to-day might judge that a 
nation, once so sane on the subject of crime, and the need 
of not allowing men to take the law into their own hands, 
had suddenly lost its moral sense, 

Every day brings its fresh crop of Irish murders of 
the most brutal and inexcusable kind. These murders 
of policemen and soldiers cannot, as a rule, be justified 
as little battles in which resistance is offered to the action 
of the police when carrying out arrests or some other form 
of compulsion. Again, they cannot even be excused as 
“removals” of men who are supposed to have planned 
some evil to Ireland or to be inciting to cruel and oppressive 
measures. They are quite clearly not political crimes 


passionelles, but rather the results of the Machiavellian 








. . . iar 
Sinn Fein policy of making law and order impossih] 
in Ireland by killing the minor and innocent. inst - 
ments of the Government, the men whose duis 7 
is to obey their officers and their orders-—orders such 
to proceed along this or that road, or to patrol this or that 
street in order to prevent crime and outrage. If ey 
murders cried aloud to heaven, they are the murders of 
the policemen and soldiers who have been done to deat’ 
in Ireland during the past year. They are crimes without 
a vestige of excuse—pure crimes of black-hearted, diaholic 
policy. 

We have no desire to endorse any more than has Lord 
Hugh Cecil the reprisals carried out by the police and the 
soldiers. But, at any rate, these reprisals are not like the 
murders committed by the Sinn Feiners and the Irish 
Republican Army—murders of men obviously innocent 
in their own persons and intentions. The reprisals haye 
not been inspired by the sophistries of Hell, but by the 
most intense provocation. As a rule, too, they have not 
taken the form of killing, but of destruction of property, 
intended to prevent the murderers and encouragers of 
murder from feeling that to assassinate or to shelter 
assassins will henceforth have consequences more wn- 
pleasant than the shooting of rabbits. No doubt there have 
been cases of lynching of individuals by the police and 
soldiers; but here, again, the provocation has been 
so great as to explain it, not to excuse them. When 
a body of policemen or soldiers have been killed by persons 
who are perfectly well known to the police, but who have 
done their work of killing so thoroughly that they have done 
it without danger and have escaped with ease ; and when 
the Government say that they cannot get sufficient evidence 
to convict, and therefore can do nothing in the way of 
hitting back, who can wonder that the friends and comrades 
of the murdered men have recourse to the worst forms of 
wild justice ? 

Such crimes, for crimes they are, must of course he 
strictly dealt with; but they will only be effectivel 
suppressed by the Government doing by rule of law, that 
is to say regularly, what the police and the soldiers have 
been tempted, by Governmental inaction, to do irregularly 
and wrongfully. 

And here we come back to the demoralization of public 
opinion, which we deeply regret to see has been accepted, 
nay encouraged, by Mr. Asquith and other members of 
the Liberal Party. They, of course, in their hearts hate 
the murders committed by the Irish Nationalists as much 
as we do. Unfortunately, however, they have not the 
courage or the honesty of purpose to say so, except in a 
few perfunctory words. They make the whole world ring 
with their attacks upon our soldiers and _ policemen 
for defending themselves or for doing summary execution 
on the men who have murdered their comrades and who 
are planning to kill them; but they do not, like Lord 
Hugh Cecil, condemn equally strongly, or as they ought far 
more strongly, the hideous provocations to revenge ofiered 
by the Sinn Feiners. After ail, these things end by being 
very simple, and who can deny that this awful campaign 
of murder was begun by the Sinn Feiners? They began 
the game of killing policemen and soldiers because, after 
due consideration, they came to the conclusion that it 
was easier, cheaper, and safer to murder policemen or 
soldiers here and there than to run the risk of a true appeal 
to arms. 

Once more, if the Liberal Party and the other supporters 
of the Sinn Fein movement in this country want to put 
themselves right on the moral question, they can easily do so 
without any surrender of the principles of political dis- 
integration which they profess. Let them speak in plain 
terms to the Sinn Feiners and Nationalists and the members 
of the Roman Church in Ireland who are pressing for Irish 
independence and are doing their best to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible and to injure the British Govern- 
ment in America and in every foreign country. They 
should say, ** We will do nothing to help any schemes for 
Irish freedom as long as your campaign of murder goes on. 
Till you, the Nationalists and moderate Sinn Feiners, come 
into the open and denounce murder, not as the Roman 
Church does in Ireland, but in deadly earnest, we will not 
only have nothing to do with you, but we will put you 
under our political ban and do everything to stop and 
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discountenance your policy. We will make no pact with 
murderers, but will put every spoke possible into the 
murderers’ wheels. Murder is murder, and no excuses 
will prevail with us with regard to it.” 

Who can deny that if the Liberals would take that line 
instead of fixing upon reprisals as if they were the cause of 
the murders and not the effect, providing thus a topsy- 
turvey excuse for the Sinn Feiners’ crimes, the effect would 
be great and immediate 2? * No, it would have no effect at 
all.” Well, let us admit that for the sake of argument. It is 
surely always worth while to fry to stop murder. But we note 
with disgust that it has not been tried. We have searched 
Mr. Asquith’s speeches and the wriiings of the Liberal 
Home Rule Press without finding any straightforward 
warning to the Sinn Feiners that if the murders do not 
stop, and stop at once, the Liberal leaders and the Liberal 
Party will make no more excuses and show no more 
sympathy for the Sinn Feiners, but, on the contrary, will 
become their bitterest opponents. 





CHURCH AND THE CRIMES OF 
SINN FEIN. 
MQYHE evil tolerance of what we are old-fashioned 
enough to call and to believe to be the sin of murder 
among the official Liberal Home Rulers may be ex- 
plained in part by the imfatuation of party politics. But 
what are we to say of similar action, or inaction, by the 
Roman Church in Ireland and, unfortunately, by a 
portion of the Roman clergy even in England? The 
Roman Church in theory, and of cours? also in practice 
amongst its best adherents—devotees who, thank heaven, 
can be counted by the million—holds as strongly as 
Iord Hugh Cecil that there is a real difference between 
right and wrong, between what is sinful and what is un- 
sinful. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that, theoreti- 
cally, the whole theology ef the Roman Church is based 
upon this distinction. The Pope, speaking ex cathedra— 
that is,in his capacity as Pope and not merely personally— 
is the judge and exponent of what is sinful and what is not. 
|For the moment we need not enter into the question of 
the General Councils of the Church and of their powers 
to vary or to override the ex cathedra statements of the 
Holy See.] But though nothing in the abstract sounds so 
immutable as the Roman doctrine in regard to right and 
wrong, we find a very different story when we come to the 
region of the concrete. Take, for example, the events of 
last week. Anyone who knows anything about the 
doctrine of the Roman Church knows that it takes, in the 
abstract, the very severest view of suicide. It has amplified 
rather than restricted the teachings of the old dispensation 
on the sin of self-murder. Yet, because it suited a certain 
part of the Roman Church in Ireland, and apparently also 
a section of Roman Ecclesiastics in England, to ** boom ”’ 
the suicide of the Lord Mayor of Cork as a martyrdom 
suffered at the hands of the British Government, we have 
seen the suicide’s funeral converted into what we might 
almost call a festival of the Church. 


We are glad to think that the London crowd was so 
tolerant and so respectful. We do not war with the dead, 
and we fully admit that, even though Mr. MacSwiney was 
a member of a murder organization—the Irish Republican 
Army—and acted as one of its chiefs, he was, at any rate, a 
man of courage. There is, however, a world of difference 
between the silent good-breeding shown in the attitude 
of the London crowd, and the Requiem Mass, the 
procession of priests and high ecclesiastics, and the 
organized glorification of the man who, by delibe- 
rately refusing food, killed and intended to kill him- 
self. Of course, we shall be told that it is very doubtful 
whether, in the ecclesiastical sense, the Lord Mayor's 
refusal to take food was an act of suicide. Here we come 
to the essential difference between the Church of Rome and 
that section of the Anglican Communion of which Lord 
Hugh Cecil is so devoted and so brilliant an adherent. 
It may seem Roman in its views, but, thank God, it has 
never sacrificed truth on the altar of casvistry. The Roman 
Church is prompt to proclaim that there is a great difference 
between right and wrong, between what is sinful and 
what is unsinful; but, unfortunately, while the Church 
has said this with one voice, with another voice it has in 


THE ROMAN 





effect denied this fundamental principle. The Papacy 
may proclaim suicide a crime, but the casuists and the 
doctors have managed, as Pascal pointed out so well, to 
make this of little or no effect with their “ Doctrine of 
Probability,” with their “ distinguo,’”’ with their frittering 
away of general propositions little by little, and finally 
by their use of a particular proposition which Pascal 
notes with scorn and horror in the Provincial Letters. 
That proposition is that the world has in recent times 
become so corrupt that for the time, at any rate, it is 
impossible to apply the complete code of Christianity on 
moral issues. Men and women have become so demoralized 
that the wind, even of the law of God, must be tempered 
to the shorn lamb. We have seen this watering down of 
doctrine to suit policy in the funeral of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork. Shakespeare envisaged it in Hamlet—though in 
Hamlet the letting of Doctrine bow its head to Power was 
not so clearly, nay slavishly, thorough as when Ultramon- 
tanism did homage to self-murder and Sinn Fein in the 
streets of London, Cork, and Dublin. 
First Priest.—Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warranty ; her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the 
order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown 
on her. 
Must there no more be done ? 
No more be done ; 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 


LAERTES.— 
First Prirest.— 


But this willingness to find obliquity, even in a right line, 
is not confined to the point of suicide. Even on such a 
plain point as murder the Roman Church in Ireland has 
not found it convenient to speak out in any way that 
would compel men’s attention. No doubt most of the 
Irish bishops and priests have officially condemned murder, 
and some quite strongly, but as a rule the thing has been 
done in a timid and perfunctory way. It has been made 
quite obvious to the murderers that no man need feel par- 
ticularly perturbed over the matter. Killing No Murder— 
Irish version—has become one of the standard works of 
the Roman Church in Ireland. It may be remembered that 
even in England a Roman Catholic editor published in 
his newspaper an article under that title—an article which 
was explained away with a good deal of difficulty. Mean- 
while we can only hope and pray that the whole British 
people will soon be made to realize fully that murder is the 
most awful of crimes. If it does not, woe betide us and ours ! 
A State in which the opposite view is taught and practised 
and prevails is doomed, and deserves its doom. 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

T ABOUR—that is to say, Labour as represented by 

4 extreme men—has signally failed to win the great 
results which it expected at the Municipal Elections. 
To the moderate man who wishes Labour well in all ite 
justifiable demands, but who clings to and loves the 
temperate traditions and the Constitutional methods of 
his country, the prospect has become as full of hope as 
the results of the elections are unequivocal in their teaching. 
The extremists who too long have led the mass of manual 
workers by the nose worked for the recent elections as 
they had never worked before. They had been quite 
naturally and justifiably elated by the great successes 
they had scored at the London Municipal Elections in 
November, 1919. They were determined to repeat those 
successes on a wider They worked like moles. 
To quote the Daily Herald on the eve of the elections: 
“North, South, East, or West, there are very few seats 
that Labour is leaving unchallenged.” The Daily Herald 
then went on to speak of “the magnitude of the fight 
in relation to the eiforts of the Capitalist party.” The 
extremists, in fact, looked upon the elections as a grand 
encounter in Class Warfare. The principles of Karl Marx 
—that sinister yet brilliant German who has been allowed 
by the intelligentsia of Labour entirely to oust our old British 
economists—were to be disseminated universally. But 


scale, 


the extremists failed because the country was against 





them. 
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Although Labour has failed no other party has gained 
& notable victory. But by comparison with the fact that 
the extremists have excited popular disfavour and have 
received a bad check nothing else is of great importance. 
It would be an interesting study to explain in detail how 
this failure for the extremists has come about. For our 
part we find the principal cause in the much firmer and 
more coherent line which the Government have lately 
been taking in industrial affairs. The ordinary Englishman 
likes a Government who know their own mind as much 
as he likes an individual who knows his. He dislikes 
and mistrusts a Government who say with much emphasis 
that they are going to do this, that, or the other and then 
do not do it. He feels that his interests and his future 
are not safe in the keeping of such people. In brief, he 
likes to be governed. We think that people would prefer 
a Prime Minister who was always perfectly a 
and consistent, even though they often disapproved of 
his policy, to one whose policy, so far as it could be 
ascertained, pleased them more, but who was continually 
leaving them in a fog of doubt. They would always 
feel that they could get rid of the unfaltering Prime 
Minister if he seriously annoyed them, but what they 
cannot abide is that they should be, as the soldier says, 
“messed about.” They want to know exactly where 
they Recently the Government have distinctly 
pleased the majority of Englishmen by asserting a principle 
in face of the miners and sticking to that principle while, 
of course, showing themselves reasonably and properly 
adaptable on points of detail. 


are. 


All this making of opinion in the municipal electorates 
which has ended in a disappointment for Labour has been 
going on invisibly. We are truly an amazing nation. Just 
when the voice of revolution never seemed to be so loud 
in the land the inarticulate masses “ got busy” and 
marched silently and invisibly towards a sound general 
conclusion. We should exaggerate if we said that this 
conclusion was reached by steady thinking. Lord Haldane 
may tell the country that its first duty is to think clearly, 
but the surprising thing about British popular methods 
has always been that the conclusions are reached, 
apparently, without thinking. It is rather an atiair of 
instinct—an inherited tendency to anticipate and prevent 
tyranny by putting obstacles in the way of any man or 
party or idea wich looks like becoming too powerful. 
It is pagticularly noticeable that Labour has lost votes 
in several Northern towns—not, however, in Glasyow— 
where extreme ideas have been most loudly preached. 
The general lesson is the very old one that, though the 
working man in the mass never gives a lead, he fully 
recognizes a lead when it is given and is glad to follow it. 
Having once recognized instinctively that the right thing 
is being done, he willingly follows leadership which he 
takes to be cautious while firm and confident, and there- 
after he never looks back, at least so long as the particular 
situation which he has been considering lasts. It is most 
encouraging to have yet another proof that, while the 





Englishman is true to type, this process will always be | 


going on. 
elections, and that is undoubtedly true. 
calculated that only one elector in five troubles to vote. 
Probably at the latest elections there was less apathy ; 
but however that may be, the fact that there was the old 
tendency to “trim,” in the best sense of that word, is 
evident. 

Of course the great rise in the rates which are such a 
heavy burden on the shoulders of every householder and 
every housewife had a considerable influence on the elec- 
tions. But in this matter let us try to be quite fair, A 
large part of the rise is to be attributed not only to Labour 
councillors, wherever they had the power to dictate 
municipal policy, but to the universal increase in the cost 
of materia!s of food and of wages. The increase in the cost 
of these things would have caused the rates to rise steeply 
in any case. What we can say fairly and without fear of 
contraciction, however, is that the various Labour parties 
have been much more careless than any other parties about 
the advance of public expenditure. They have advocated 
fresh outlays right and left. They have even pointed to 


lavish expenditure as a proof that they were doing good work 
and “ helping the people.” 


Now Nemesis has overtaken 


It is said that there is much apathy at municipal | 
lt has even been | 





i 
them, because, though the poorer classes are largely pre 
cluded from recognizing how heavily the rates bear aa 
them owing to the unfortunate manner in which rates aro 
disguised in a comprehensive rent-charge, these classes 
have nevertheless had quite enough sense to be aware of 
what was going on. The Labour extremists have made all 
kinds of handsome promises of what would be done for 
the people wherever Labour ruled. Jack Cade excelled 
himself. But the benefits have been much less apparent 
than the financial burden, and the electors have just shown 
that they have a due sense of that fact. They have not 
got the benefits, but the rates are there to be paid, 

Last in our list of causes mention must be made of the 
rotracted threats of the miners to the whole community, 
he reciprocal bearing of the coal crisis and the result of 

the municipal elections is so obvious that it cannot be over- 
looked. The truth is that the whole policy of trying to 
improve industrial conditions by threats is at last being 
recognized as an anti-popular, a non-democratic, policy, 
In hitting the Government, or the hated Capitalist, the 
striker hits the whole community. Yet the community 
has the right to exist, and the elections show that it means 
to assert that right. The community seems to be saying : 
“ After all, we want the right thing to be done. The 
majority representing all classes are much more likely 
than any single class to agree upon what is right, even 
though particular classes may have been put upon in the 
past. <A single class which usurps the right to rule is only 
a tyranny by whatever name it may call itself. Hven if 
we approve of those who think that all wisdom and all 
humanity are centred in a single class to-day, what will 
their suecessors of to-morrow be like? We have as good 
a title as anybody else to form an opinion about what is 
right. Moreover, we have our own interests to consider, 
and it is clear that in spite of much fine talk we have been 
hit very hard by these continual threats of strikes and all 
this unrest. ‘ Fear God and take your own part ’—that 
is the motto for us.” 





THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


greene HARDING has been elected the new 
iN American President by a majority which may or 
may not have been a “ record,” but which was, at all 
events, overwhelming. The word “ landslide ”’ is on the 


lips of America in speaking of the Democratic defeat. 
Strictly, of course, it is not accurate to say that Mr. Harding 
has yet been formally elected. The elections were for 
the Electoral College which in its turn chooses a Presi- 
dent, but as the Republican members of the College were 
returned for the express purpose of choosing Mr. Harding, 
it may be said that for all practical purposes Mr. Harding 
is already elected. According to the curious practice of 
the American Constitution he will not come into oflice 
until next March. Thus we behold the anomaly of a 
new President having been elected while the old President 


representing a set of ideas largely discredited is still in 


office. On the present occasion the anomaly is particu 
larly striking as the election has shown decisively that 
the vast majority of the Americans are tired of Mr. Wilson, 
of his ways and of his ideas. 

That there has been a tremendous revolt 
Wilsonism is indeed the one meaning of the 
Jarly in the campaign it was said of each one of 
important political issues that it would be the crux of the 
election. As it turned out, nothing mattered in comparison 
with the dead set made against Mr. Wilson’s methods. 
Even the League of Nations was not the primary issue. 
The tariff (Mr. Harding standing for high Protection in 
the alleged interests of labour and industry), the shipping 
laws, the cost of living, a big navy, the Panama Canal 
dues, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, and many other subjects 
were canvassed. But each and all of them were treated 
not so much on their own merits as from the point of view 
of men who asked themselves what would happen if the 
spirit of Mr. Wilson still infected the counsels of the 
Democratic Party. What a lesson it all is for the political 
observer, a lesson, too, not without a very pathetic aspect! 
Mr. Wilson, as we all acknowledge, is a high-minded 
idealist. He took office brimming over with good in- 
tentions for the redemption of his own country, and when 
the war came he extended his ideas and his ambitions +0 
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embrace the redemption of the world. He was intolerant 
and honestly contemptuous of the bad and sad ways of 
the Old World. With his fourteen points he was resolved 
to show the Old W orld how peace and brotherhood might 
be made and observed for evermore. Unfortunately, 
though his intentions were admirable and he could express 
his ideas with brilliant persuasiveness, he suffered tem- 
eramentally from a defect which could be guaranteed to 
cies statesmanship to ruin in any circumstances and 
in any country. He was academic by training, and he 
was academic in heart and brain. While all the time 
showing himself to be ethically noble, he displayed an 
intellectual arrogance towards his opponents. He did 
not recognize that a war involving all the energies and 
resources and requiring all the goodwill and the greatest 
possible unity in the nation must preclude exclusiveness. 
Strangest thing of all—the greater the need for co-opera- 
tion and for the obliteration of the party spirit the more 
Mr. Wilson became inclined to administer affairs with a 
high hand. 

When he came to Europe with his programme of redemp- 
tion, he might indeed have been a saviour if he had taken 
the ordinary precaution, which would have presented itself 
to countless far less brilliant men, of associating with 
himself distinguished Americans wlro were not of his own 
party, but who were heartily at one with him about the 
war. The sequel is so well known that we must not return 
to it except in a very few words. All over the world there 
is a terrible discrepancy between the miserable facts and 
the radiant intentions of Mr. Wilson. He caused delays 


in the settlement because he could never persuade himself | 


to be contented with something less than the best, forgetting 
the French proverb that “the best is the enemy of the 
good.” He lectured Italy, and for our part we could not 
deny that there was absolute truth in his homily. Yet 
in the imperfect worid in which we live, look at the result ! 
The Adriatic question was kept indefinitely open, and a 
settlement seems to be no nearer than when Mr. Wilson 
stated what ought to happen in a world governed by the 
rules of Paradise. Remonstrance left him unmoved, or, 
if it had any effect upon him, it hardened him in an auto- 
cratic habit. A'l this happened in the name of the Demo- 
cratic party. Uitenately Mr. Wilson’s health collapsed 
under the strain, and since then we have all watched with 
deep sympathy and with genuine personal respect for a 
man of ideals his occasional attempts to stem the tide 
of popular feeling which had begun to surge against him. 

If we have seemed to dwell at too great length on Mr. 
Wilson’s Presidential career, it is because it is the key 
to the recent elections. In choosing the Republican candi- 
date, Mr. Harding, the American people have chosen a 
man who is the very opposite, politically and intellectually, 
to Mr. Wilson. They have chosen a man in the direct 
line of Republican politics with all its well-understood 
traditions and conventions. They have chosen a man 
who has spoken of himself as a “ harmonizer,” and who 
could not be persuaded by any means to become a dictator. | 
That he will be an honest, safe,and dignified Head of the 
great American people we are convinced. But he will never 
assert that his own opinion is preferable to that of his 
colleagues. He will, as it were, put the Presidency in 
commission ; he will be guided by the advice of his friends ; 
he will perhaps be their mouthpiece and interpreter rather 
than their inspirer. That is precisely what the American | 
people want to-day. A greater contrast with the habits 
of Mr. Wilson can scarcely be imagined. Englishmen 
may receive the election of Mr. Harding with unruffled 


| 

: a ; f . | 
satisfaction. Indeed, we might say that we could remain | 
unrufiled whatever President the American people | 
might appoint. Right-minded, intelligent, and _ well- 


educated Americans are all for external peace and “ the 
straight deal” with the whole world, and it is from this 
class of Americans that the President is invariably chosen. 
Had the Democratic candidate, Mr. Cox, been elected we 
should still have felt that Anglo-American relations were 
perfectly safe. 

Of course, Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox differed in their 
opinions about the League of Nations, but we undertake 
to say that in this matter, which more than any other will 
influence the future relations of our two countries, Mr. 
Harding will be guided by the general feeling of America 








just as Mr. Cox would have been guided. Roughly it 
may be said that Mr. Harding wants a new League in 
place of the present League, and that Mr. Cox would have 
accepted the present League with reservations. We ara 
not so fascinated by the present League as to object to 
any substitute for it that might be found to work better. 
The essential point is that we must somehow discover a 
substitute for war. War will not come to an end, as some 
people vainly suppose, because it is too terrible—the human 
heart is equal to any fate, especially when men are angry— 
but because if it be allowed to continue as the final means 
of settling disputes civilization will write its own death 
warrant. So far as we can see at present, there is no alter- 
native to war except some kind of League of Nations. 
All the accounts which have reached us unite in declaring 
that there is a strong feeling throughout America in favour 
of the principle of associating the great nations in the 


common work of preventing war. That is enough for us. 
Those well-known Republicans, Mr. Borah and Mr. 


Johnson, might seem to stand in the way, though we 
believe that in the end they would be amenable to the 
strong feeling which we believe to exist. If Mr. Harding 
should choose as his principal colleagues men like Mr. Roo 
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; perienced when we went to bed was not quite realized. 


| what day we are living through long before the sun sets. 


| caution, or betterment. 


| us. 
| ° 
sense that it may. 


}and Mr. Hoover the advance of the principle of association 
would be much more rapid. 


In conclusion, we would ask our readers not to be alarmed 
by anti-British and even anti-European demonstrations in 
America. The great work of humanity, and we might add 
of urbanity, will go on. It has always been dear to the 
best Americans, and it is secure with Mr. Harding. The 
malice and the misrepresentations of the Irish subversives 
who have always been an irritating ingredient in American 
life will become impotent and disappear. If the English- 
speaking people work together the world will be redeemed 


| after all, though it may be done quietly, instinctively, and 


piecemeal, and not in the iridescent intellectual atmo- 


| sphere which was created by Mr. Wilson. 








EVE. 


stirring about 


ON THE 

PY HERE is always something 
great day. 

to remember the 


of a 
As we look back at our childhood we seem 
more distinctly than the 


the eve 


“eves” ** days,” 


| and that although our hopes were not, so far as we recollect, in 


any way consciously disappointed. The“ gala” came off, 
nothing untoward happened, but the delicious thrill we ex- 
The 
Father Christmas of our dreams put something in our stockings 
which our mothers could not put, and the Christmas Tree wa: 
not really as large as the trees in the park. 

We never learn, however, to mistrust 
mature life very few people of any emotional sensibility remain 
unmoved during the last waking hours of the old year. 
quickening of hope or remorse, of thankfulness or fear, passes 
When the New Year comes we often forget 
Tt is 
like the first days of other years, we find. All the same, the 
emotions of yesterday may have their fruit in courage, pre- 


“eves.”” Later on in 


Kx mmie 


across their minds. 


There is a certain lifting up of the 
heart which accompanies the expectation of acute pleasure, 
discovery, and, where the terror is not too great, even pain. 
The eve of a wedding excites the emotions of a whole house ; 
some touch of poetry illumines most minds as they prepare 
for the feast. An expected birth produces a like sense of exal- 


| tation, even among those wholly unconnected with the child 


to be. 
personality fills their minds with wonder if they are under that 
The day before 


Consciously or unconsciously, a sense of the miracle of 


curiously uniting construction, the same roof. 
an expected death, the day when its coming is a certainty, 
casts a strange awe over those who wait. It is almost more 
dreadful, more memorable than the day of its presence. 

In public as in private life there is something of augmented 
emotion, we might almost say augmented vitality, about every 
“eve.” Just now the sense of expectancy is eonstantly upon 
Nothing very much happens, but we have an extraordinary 
We have a vague sense that for all the evils 
Resignation 
Every 


of life a remedy may be found, and found soon. 
is a virtue which we are all hoping to put out of date. 
one would be overjoyed, but no one much surprised, to read in 
his morning paper that a sure and certain cure had been found 
for the most feared of all diseases. It is even hinted that we 
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are “upon the eve” of discoveries which may lead to the cure 
of all disease. Perhaps the greater scientific men are not among 
those who disseminate these wild hopes, but they are dissemi- 
nated and are not without effect upon the public temperament. 
Sometimes we are told that the secret of the ages will soon be 
out and we are “ upon the eve ” of discovering the origin of life 
itsclf. In matters of less vital importance there seems by all 
accounts to be no end to the marvels which are to be revealed 
to us. The pace at which we are about to travel increases 
month by month. We are to get to America, India, Australia, 
in fewer hours than our fathers could have conceived possible ; 
even now there are sceptics who doubt these promises, but the 
public, if it does not quite believe them, will not be startled if 
they should come tree. It is amazing to what extent we have 
already produced the illusion of the senses, and we dream of 
still more convincing illusions. We are, so we hear, to correlate 
all these powers of reproducing scene and sound till it will be 
possible to see the appearance and listen to the voice of a friend 
who may be dead exactly as we saw and heard him in life. 
It would be necessary, of course, that he should have given 
facilities in life for these reproductions, but it is necessary also 
that a man who would leave a portrait should sit for it. Our 
children may know exactly how the politicians and poets and 
men of great name who died in our time lived and moved and 
had their being. What a wonderful advance upon the “ memo- 
rials” of the past! There are people now who firmly believe 
that they know what the next world is like in all its details. 
True, not much credence is placed in these assertions, but it 
has been worth the while of a great newspaper lately to give 
wide circulation to one set of descriptions. The public smiles, 
but says in more serious moments: “ There is no doubt that 
there is something in it. We shall find out something—we 
are ‘upon the eve’ of something’’—and the speakers are con- 
scious of a certain thriil of expectation, momentary but delicious. 

To go back to mundane matters. Are we not “upon the 
eve’ of some great change in social life, or at any rate are we 
not constantly ** led to believe it’ ? All those who should know 
better than * the rest of us ” ave for ever telling us so. 
turvydom is coming, we are assured, and we wonder what we 
shall all feel like much further up or much further down the 
social ladder, as the case may be. The thought is dreadful or 
delightful according as we estimate our chances and those of 
our children. More rarely we are invited to consider the advent 
of “some great man.” He is to come as a politician or a soldier 
or a thinker or a preacher, and to change our lives. No one 
stands at present even an inch above the crowd, but we wait to 
sec his head and shoulders tower above us: we are “ upon the 
eve” of his reign. Messiahs of all descriptions are foretold. 

Tt is one of the tragedies of human life that hope is fulfilled 
almost always upon a lower scale than it is conceived. The 
really dramatic thing never happens, or at any rate never when 
it is expected. That is why we recollect our overflowing hopes 
more clearly than their meagre fulfilment. That is why the 
details of an old man’s childhood are clearer to bim than the 
details of his middle life. He recollects the “* eve,” not the day. 
Just now there is indubitably a very real renewal of youth in 
this country, youth with all its energy, its longing for play, its 
rebellion against irksome concentration. Youth is not the 
time for great accomplishment, not the time when we can look 
for a very large output. It is too full of expectancy; it is 
restless with hope. Adolescence is “upon the eve” of an 
unknown so full of promise as to make all that now is seem dull. 
They are unproductive times, these “ eves”; yet memory tells 
the man in his prime, and will perhaps tell the nation, that 
it was during those unproductive days that he really lived, 
really experienced the greatness of the gift of life and the supreme 
delight of its adventure. 


Topsy- 


*“ EARTHBOUND ” ; 





OR, WHAT 
THE CINEMA. 
FF XNHE captious are completely out of it at the cinema. That 

is the place to find the simple virtues. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity are the mainstays of the motion picture. Faith, when 
we believe that the film we are to see took three years to produce 


is WRONG WITH 


feel sure that the next bit is going to be the interesting one ; 
Charity . . . but, indeed, we sutier long and are kind all the 
time as a rule, 

Tam not good enough toenjoy the cinema properiy. Gentleness 
and sympathy with other people’s troubles do not sufficiently 





| jove it. 
| death, not only by his desires, but by the things he hed left 
and cost the producers a quarter of a million; Hope, when we | 





St array 
occupy my soul. I know that the technical diffcy] 
enormous, but this does not quiet me as it should, | cannot 
help wanting, not so much my money’s-worth as my bed’s 
worth. Why did Icome ? Why am I not snug in bed ? These 
are, to me, the questions that punctuate most film dramas 
Instead of feeling, as apparently all other patrons of the cinema 
do, “ the wonder is not that it is ill-done, but that it is done at 
all,” I am conscious all the time of opportunities missed, of 
impossible things attempted—in short, of the stupidity of screen 
authors and producers, of their inadequate use of a powerful 
medium. 

In one word the Goldwyn Moving Picture Company have 
expressed the vague dissatisfacton that the playgoer feels With 
film-producing. The legitimate theatre has its faults, but this 
thing has never taken wing—nobody has ever apparently gone 
hot and cold with ecstasy at the miracle of some wonderful 
idea for a film production, No film author has ever exclaimed 
with Swift, “Good God! what a genius I had when I wrote 
that book.” The cinema is—Earihbound. The picture play of 
that name now being shown at Covent Garden will serve particu. 
larly well as an example of what I mean. Here is the account 
of plot and methods of production given in our contemporary, 
Light, by Mr. Engholm, who seems to have enjoyed himself 
most correctly and to have been edified just as the author 
and producers of Harthbound intended. For, unquestionably, 
the play is extremely moral and does not suffer from any grayo 
fault of taste. ; 


ties are 


“The very first title which appearcd on tho screen gave tho 
key-note to the whole play—* Whatever good man has to his 
credit—whecther it be much or little—is the seed from which he 
grows eternally. Evil is nothing but dead loss.” Two men and 
two women are bound tcgether by a common creed— No od 
—no sin—no future life.” Then we see portrayed a drama 
that is as old as man. ‘The husband, held by an infatuation 
for his friend’s wife, considers he is justified in his action because 
of his belief erisirng from his creed of the survival of the fittest, 
But the man forgets—as Harvey Breck, the philosopher in the 
play, puts it—that ‘You may be alone—unseen by any eye— 
and still have to struggle between conflicting thought forces.’ 
The man’s wife suspects her husband. ‘No man has secrets 
from his wife's intuition,’ is the title which comes upon the 
screen at the point in the stery when the husband tries to bluff 
his wife end laughs at her suspicions. We see a tremendous 
strugg!e in the hearts and minds of these four people, which 
ieads us to one of the great moments in the play.” 


If we had really seen that! But has Mr. Engholm not observed 


that to show “a tremendous struggle in the hearts and minds 
of four people ” is far from being one of the things that is “no 
sooner said than done’? Not but what it has been done. 

There is a play called The Trojan Women, another called the 
Duchess of Malfi, another called Rosmersholm, another called 
Macbeth, which are evidence that it has. “*‘ Oh! sleep no more,’ 
it cried to all the house ; ‘ Macbeth hath murdered sleep. ...’” 
It has even been done by the eye alone-—Goya and Michael 
Angelo alone know how. But the producers of Larihbound 
seem to have thought that te convey their “ tremendous strugyis 
in the minds and hearts of four people’ was as easy as falling 
oft a wall, and so they conveyed nothing more vivid than a 
vague sense of admiration when the murdered man achieved 
a superb stage fall head first down a steep flight of stairs. How- 
ever, to let Mr. Engholm conclude :— 

“The two men meet cn ihe stairs of the club, the one a 
husbend whese wife is about to desert him, the other a friend, 
who, forgettirg his wife end child, is about to sacrifice every- 
thing, inelvding his honour, fer the passion that enthralls him. 
A pistol shot mrgs cut, and the man who was zcbout to destroy 
the happiness ot his wife, the confidence of his friends, falls 
to the foot of the stairs, dead. It is at this moment that the 
play of Karthbcund really commences. Fer Dick Desboroug)t 
still stands on the stairs, a ghostly end bewiidered wraith, and 
his fellow clubmen crowd round his bcdy as it lies at the foot 
of the stairs. He is unseen by ell, end yet all is seen by him. 
He visits the house of the woman who was to have left 
with him that efternoon. He visits his home, where only 
the faithful deg ard his little daughter him for a 
moment. Ho is seen at all bis usual haunts. He finds 
thet THERE IS NO DEATH, end that he is earthbound. 
And then, as this wonderful story proceeds, the realization 
comes to him that so long as you cling to the world you will 
suffer the torture the world never fails to inflict on those who 
He realizes thet a man may be earthbound, after 


sec 


wrorg. Once he has put them right he is free to take a step 
onward towards the greater and better life that awaits him. 
So, Dick Desborough helps the wife of his friend to save her 
husband from the sentence of death. He, too, helps the man 
he so terribly injured to forgive his erring wife. One by one 
he straightens out his misceeds, until there is but one thirg 
left to do, to win the forgiveness of his own wife. And in the 
last scene of all, and in one of the tensest moments that has 
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r been given us in play or story, the poor, earthbound spirit 
ll by his wife, whose love was a pure and holy one. 
fades from our sight, we see him with a divine 
walking away towards the Light, for he is 


ever be 
js forgiven ® 
As the picture 


ight in his eyes, . " : 
= on his way Home. ‘There is no tawdry sentiment or 
. The reverence of its 


lap-trap in this wonderful play. e 
treatment and the sincerity with which each artist handles his 
or her portrayal of the true-to-life character studies they 
present will live in the memory of every one who is fortunate 
enouga to be able to see this most perfect symbolism of life 


after death.” 


cheap © 


The lettering of the titles shown 
on the screen is admirable. There is a very beautiful and well- 
pehaved dog. ‘The actors and actresses look and dress quite 
as people of the social position of the story would look and dress. 
But inoffensiveness, a dog, good lettering, and rational deport- 
ment are no substitute for sensibility, fire, and imagination. 

The author and producers do not seem to understand that 


There is no tawdry sentiment. 


in Earthbound they have embarked upon a theme as vast, as 
tremendous as Milton’s when he undertook to justify the ways 
If we are not to have majestic grandeur, we 
must have passion, pity, and terror. We are mortal creatures ; 
we know that we must die; we forward to that 
necessary event with dread, with resignation, or with rapture, 
our souls are troubled because of 
art that, like religion, 
thouzh it cannot explain the mystery of our fate, it can 
: the spirit, can give 
form and the tossing chaos of 
conjecture. And that is why we desire to hear a great artist 
on this theme. But we emphatically do not want to hear it 
discussed at lunch, and that is what, it seems to me, the authors 
of Earthbound have done. In cold blood, without inspiration 
however crude, without any particular knowledge cither of 
the human heart or of the history of religion, they have sat down 
to portray the life after death in such a way that it shall, above 
all, offend nobody. If it vere not all rather pretentious it would 
I We can all excuse the wildness or the crudities of 
a young art or a young artist. In all primitive art, or even in 
“juvenilia,” there is a freshness or an ambitious daring which 
compensates for lack of perspective or bombast. Perfectly 
correct, perfectly insipid, Earthbound, without even a squib or a 
cracker of the divine fire, the highbrow cinema play is at a 
Tarn. 


of God to Man. 


look 


Whichever our emotion, 


it. It is one of the mysteries of great 


calm and illuminate that troubling of 


even a majestic outline to 


be pathetic. 


most painful stage in its evolution. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Sn 
AFTER THE STRIKE. 
[To THe Epitor or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
A fortnight ago I expressed in these columns the 
view of the City that the strike would shortly be settled 
In this respect the City’s 
has proved correct, or, to be more precise, 
the miners’ leaders have accepted a temporary settlement 
along those lines, though it remains to be seen what will 
be the final decision of the men as expressed through 
the medium of the ballot. Inasmuch as strike funds in 
said to be exhausted, it Is probable 


SIR, 


on some basis of compromise. 


view 


some direc tlon are 
that for a time at all events work will be resumed; but 
both as regards terms of settlement and its admittedly 


temporary nature, it certainly cannot be said that the 
settlement resolves itself into very much more than a 
tru Two favourable points, and two alone, emerge 
from the recent crisis: the one being the frank abandon- 
ment by the miners of the policy of dictating the question 
of nitionalization by Direct Action, the other being the 
dawning recognition by labour that in the interests of the 
country as a whole it may be necessary that increased 
output should accompany increased wage. 
But if the miner returns to his work with ¢ 

of the damage which has been inflicted by three weeks’ 
idleness other than upon his own personal income, a very 
different feeling prevails in financial and business circles, 
where the perpetual friction between Capital and Labour, 


1 1 
scant though 


with its disastrous ef 





occasioning the gravest anxiety. And among the many 
Views prevailing in responsible quarters, there is one which 


T . - ° 
i should like to place before you, if only for the reason 


1 . . ° ° x - 
that it is concerned with a very pressing aspecc of the | 


Bltuation, 


sriefly stated, that aspect is concerned with the 


ability of the co 








| to every one save Ministers themselves. 














| country itself has perceived that 


et upon the country’s welfare, is | 


ttry to bear the strain which is being 


imposed upon its resources both by continued extravaganct 
in Government expenditure and the continued demands 
on the part of Labour of a character involving increased 
consumption (following higher wages) and diminished 
production. In the case of the recent miners’ dispute, 
it is only fair to the Government to acknowledge their 
readiness to submit the points at issue to an expert and 
impartial tribunal, and in that case we might have dis- 
covered whether the miners’ demands were justified by 
present economic conditions in the country. The miners, 
however, refused a tribunal, and the country as a whole 
is still in the dark as to whether the new arrangements 
will lead to increased output and lower cost of production, 
or whether the effect may be exactly the reverse. And 
the whole question seems to have been decided not by 
any consideration of whether the economic interests of 
the country asa whole were to be benefited or worsened, but 
simply by the demands of a single section of the community. 

And when we get to the question of Government 
expenditure itself, the country finds that it is up against 
the same sort of deadlock. Official apologists for the 
present scale of expenditure are beginning to weary the 
nation with the feebleness of their defence, the latest 
striking instance being the reply given by the Chief Whip 
to representations made to him on behalf of a Liberal 
club in the provinces with regard to the serious position 
of the national finances. The country is tired of being 
asked by Ministers to define the precise items of the 
Government expenditure which might be reduced wher 
the instances of mismanagement and extravagance on the 
part of the spending departments are glaringly apparent 
And while the 
City is fully conscious of the importance of education, 
it is not at all convinced that Captain Guest’s assertion 
that ‘there is no Liberal in the country who wishes to 
retrench on education ”’ is a sufficient defence for an advance 
in expenditure under that head within five years from 
nineteen millions to fifty-three millions. 

The fact is, Sir, the one cardinal principle of cutting the 
coat according to the cloth seems to have been scrapped 
for the time being, and until it becomes operative once 
again we shall never achieve economy cither in national 
or individual expenditure. The reason for this demoraliza- 
tion on the part of Government and people alike is easy 
to discover, but it requires full recognition. It is two- 
fold. In the first place, the huge emergency demands of 
the war involved expenditure on so prodigal a scale that, 
as Lord Incheape once expressed it, we no longer think 
in millions, but “splash in thousands of millions.” In 
the second place, the necessary expansion in credit and 
currency involved in meeting emergency expenditure 
opened up avenues of temptation to the Government which 
they seem loath to close. We know that just as emergency 
war expenditure was met by credit and currency expansion, 


eo 


| so the demands of an extravagant Government or extrava- 


gant wage-earners alike can still be temporarily met by a 
continuance of the inflatory precess. But we also know, 
or we ought to know, that the price paid through high 
prices, depreciated currency and exchanges and restriction 
of production has been so ruinous both to the economie 


| and social welfare of the country that nothing but ultimate 
| disaster can result from continuing the process. 


But, Sir, who is to be the judge in these things ? 
it is quite plain that Government and people alike, instead 
of grappling boldly with the financial dangers which are 
threatening the country, are inclined to follow the line of 
“usel drastic econ ny 


useless to expect 
of Commons 13 


least resistanee. It is 


in public expenditure until the House 
aroused to its re sponsibility, and it is useless to expect 
such a change in the spirit of that assembly until the 


the whole question of 


Government expenditure and wages alike must be deter- 
+ f ean 


mined, not by whether this or that form of « cp 
may be desirable, but by whether the nation can afford 1, 





and in such considerations a prominent place must be 
viven to the fact that we owe the United States over one 
thousand million pounds, a fact which, though toa 


frequently ignored by the general public here, is vividly 
Atlantic ; 


present in the minds of our kinsfolk across the 
: | 
4" 4 


witness the recent remarks of Mr. Harding a few v 


previous to his election. 
Having regard, therefore, to the fact that motives of 
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expediency and self-interest seem hopelessly to block the 
way to the initiation of a sound financial and economic 
policy by the Government, how, asks the City, are we 
to achieve what the impartial onlooker knows to be the 
essential requirements of the situation? These are 
immediate drastic economy on the part of the Government 
and the establishment of such conditions in the industrial 
world as shall ensure the maximum amount of efficiency 
and production that shall recover for us the losses sus- 
tained by the war, and repair the adverse trade balance 
and unfavourable foreign exchanges with which we are 
now confronted. We know perfectly well that the country 
simply cannot stand either a constant repetition of those 
losses which have been inflicted upon it during the past 
three weeks as the result of the coal strike, or the general 
slacking on the part of labour which had for many months 
preceded this particular stoppage of industry. On the 
contrary, all the requirements of the situation call for just 
that amount of united effort which would be required by 
a business concern which was up against conditions of a 
more than usually formidable character. It is quite 
conceivable that conditions affecting the control of indus- 
tries and production by the capitalists stand in as much 
need of reform as the regulations affecting labour output 
itself, but who is to deal with the case so that the prosperity, 
not to say the solvency, of the country as a whole shall be 
ensured during this difficult transition period following 
the war? ‘The Government practically tell us that 
expenditure cannot be reduced, and the wage-earners 
declare that at all costs the standard of comforts attained 
by the higher wages during and since the war period must 
be maintained. Who is to decide whether the country 
can accede to these demands and remain solvent? Or is 
inful experience alone to determine the matter ? 

The City believes that the only solution is to be found 
in the Government, as representing the people as a whole, 
setting up a strong body of financial and business 
experts to examine the financial and economic situation 
of the country with the determination that its findings 
shall be acted upon at all costs. No doubt the difficulties 
from which the country as a whole is suffering are now, 
as always, complex in character; but if the City is right 
in believing that ‘the greatest and most imminent danger 
of all which threatens us is insolvency, then, if the patient 
is to be cured, the plain fact of the disease must be acknow- 
ledged, or it is hopeless to look for improvement. Any 
Commission must, of course, be completely impartial and 
composed equally of the best class of labour leaders and of 
the capitalists and financial and economic experts, so that 
the country may feel that its decisions represent the nation 
and not the influence either of politicians or of capitalists. 
But for a given period and until sounder conditions have 
returned, it should be the duty of whatever Government is 
in existence to see that in everything pertaining to financial 
and economic legislation, the findings and recommendations 
of such a commission shall be determinedly carried out. 

The City knows perfectly well that the suggestion will 
be regarded as idealistic and inconsistent with that control 
which the Government of the day is supposed to have over 
all] questions of finance. Nevertheless, the City also knows 
that unless there is a speedy end to the subservience of 
financial principles to political expediency which has 
characterized the past ten years, the time must arrive 
when, whatever Government is in power, the inexorable 
supremacy of sound financial principles will have to be 
recognized. It is possible, however, that the recognition 
may come too late, in the sense that acute and general 
distress may have created those very chaotic social con- 
ditions which it seems to be feared might result from 
facing the facts at the present time.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, November 3rd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.]} ———_ 

THE BELOVED MASTER. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “* Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I hope that the Spectator will not allow the death of Dr. 
J. Frank Bright to pass by without allowing some tribute, 





. cra, 
however humble, to be paid to the memory of one who hag 


occupied so prominent a place in the worlds of teaching ang 
wniting for the last sixty odd years. There will be pec 
readers of your journal who came under his influence oa 
instruction at Oxford, but there can be few left alive like ter 
who remember him in the far-off days of the late fifties - 
Marlborough College. He came there from Rugby in 1856 with 
a band of other masters, including the head, Dr. Bradley, to 
galvanize new life into the younger school, lately passed through 
severe teething troubles, and well indeed they accomplished 
their task, making it in a short space of time a worthy riya] 
in all respects to the older foundation. It is well known how 
Bright founded the Modern School side at Marlborough (the 
first I believe of its kind), and made a brilliant success 9; it 
He was far and away the most popular master of his time 
there, so big in mind and in body, gentle withal, and so cordial 
to all the boys, both great and small, in his form or in his 
house, and in the play-fields. He was painstaking to a degree 
and long-suffering also to mediocrity, if tempered at times with 
a little kindly sarcasm which never did harm. 

His leonine, bright face with its humorous smile lingers in 
the memory after sixty years, together with his delightful 
stutter, which added charm and zest to all he expressed and 
uttered in form and in pulpit. As a preacher he was brief 
and pithy, and what he said not only hit the mark, but 
remained there as an abiding influence for good. I do not 
think any boy would ever have called him “‘ a beast but a just 
beast,” as the boys in another great school used to regard a 
famous and grimmer Head-master of the time. Just he was 
but genial and loving withal. I, for my part, away from home 
all my life almost never set eyes on his goodly presence again, 
but to me, as I am sure to all who came under his beneficent 
influence in these days of long ago, the memory of him and 
his actions will always 

“Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. Conyers Baxer. 


22 Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 





THE LORD MAYOR OF CORK. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Str,—Would you allow me to demur to your view that the 
object of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, in condemning hiinself 
to a dreadful death by lingering starvation, was to prevent the 
British Government putting more Irishmen in prison? No one, 
I imagine, could possibly do such a thing for such a reason, 
His motive was not that, but to protest against the sentence 
passed by some English military officers upon an Irishmen who 
believed that he owed no allegiance except to an Irish Republic. 
We may think him mistaken in that, but such. was his motive 
(as he said himself), and it is not, at any rate, an ignoble 
one. I submit also that you are far too absolute upon the 
question of suicide, and that the Catholic Bishops were right 
in not deeming this the kind of suicide for personal motives 
which the Church condemns. Suppose the following dialogue 
between an early Christian and a Roman Praetor :— 

Praetor: *‘ Offer incense before this statue of the Imperator, 
and I will let you go home free at once.” 

Christian: “‘ I cannot do so.” 

Praetor: *‘ Then the law compels me to order you to execution. 

It is entirely your own doing; you choose to die when you can 
live, and that is suicide, which, as I understand, your own 
religion condemns.” 
We are entitled by precedent to put rebels in arms to death 
until rebellion assumes such dimensions that it becomes Civil 
War, but we are not entitled to misrepresent their motives 
and actions.—I am, Sir, &c., ENGLIsH AND CATHOLIC. 





THE IRISH REBELLION, 
[To THe Epitor or Tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—‘ An Irish Catholic” quotes the teaching of his Church 
as regards perjury. ‘That teaching is very correct; the point 
is how far the Church seeks to enforce its theory in practice. 
About fifteen years ago an Irish land agent said to me: “I 
think a curse must soon fall on this country to punish the 
flood of perjury that has been deluging it for the last twenty- 
five years.”” And yet this wholesale perjury was hardly ever 
denounced from the pulpit. Now Sir H. Greenwood talks 
of “competition in perjury.” Who can deny it? Is it de 
nounced now any more than in Land League times? I think 
not. And yet we hear even now loud talk of the virtue and 
religion of Ireland. But murder seems of little account, and 
perjury of none at all.—I am, Sir, &., 
Anotuer Irnisn CATHOLic. 





CURRENCY AND HIGH PRICES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’} 
Sin,—I did not see Mr. Bothamley’s letter, which *‘ E. H. B.” 
criticizes in your issue of October 30th, but his views appear 
to be not only more sound theoretically, but more useful 
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ctically than those ol his critic. “E. H. B.” says rightly 
“Tt is the whole demand made by credit instruments 
a3 well as currency which determines prices’; but he fails 
to give due weight to the relationship between the amount 
‘edit and the amount of currency. 

t of currency will not support more than a 


pra 
that 


of c! 


A given amoun a ) 
rtain amount of credit. The average proportion of credit 
pends on the business conditions of a community 
and the prevailing spirit of confidence, and is believed to be 
fairly constant, while these conditions remain the same. The 
actual proportion oscillates about this average; in times -f 
booming trade, whether caused by good harvests or new dis- 
coveries Or even by inflation, it rises above the average; in 
times of depression or deflation or even anticipated deflation it 
aks below it. But, the average being constant, it is correct 
to say that as a general principle, an increase of currency 
means a rise of prices, and to leave the increase of credit out 


ce 
» currency de 


of consideration, unless it can be shown to have varied sub- 
dantially from the average proportion. It superfluous to 
e as to cause and effect between currency and prices. Tho 
The 


of 


argu 
tivo things go together; they are indissolubly connected. 


whole currency the mea of value; if the number 
pieces of which it is composed is altered, the notation in which 
values are expressed is changed. If the lineal foot were divided 
into twenty-four instead of twelve inches the notation of all 
measurements 1n be changed, and for an 
nalogous reason, we now estimate values at a florin or half a 


1s sure 


inches would so, 


wn where we formerly called them a shiiling. 


li 


this general truth were grasped we should be better able 





analyse the conditions under which allowance must be 
ade for the influence of credit. To introduce such com- | 
ications at the outset involves the whole subject in a mist, | 
n which few of us can find our way. I should have liked 
io draw from “EK. HH. B.’s” letter a warning as io the | 
»yrobable effect on wages and employment of an attempt “ to get 
gradually back to the (old) gold standard,” but must not 


A correct solution of currency 
the 
who are interested in such subjects 


trespass further on your space. 


blems is of vital importance to reconstruction of 


ivilizations, and those 


re no doubt acquainted with the Memorandum prepared by 


value of the unit in that proportion. Whatever other 
increases in prices result from world shortage, low production, 
or any other cause, they have to be added to the primary 
increase. ‘‘ E. H. B.” talks of the “‘ wages bill.”” The real wagea 
bill is what the wage-earners produce (less a deduction for 
unearned incomes), and it does not matter a straw what sort of 
coins or how many of them you use to pay those wages in. The 
current cash will always adjust itself to meet the real wages. 
The Government may, if they please, print a hundred thousand 
million “‘ pounds.” They will require no “ force” to get them 
into circulation. Every labourer will then get three hundred 
times the “ wage” that he is getting now, and this i 
will buy exactly what it does now, to the great astonishment of 
“ E. H. B.” and His Majesty’s Ministry. Perhaps they will buy 
a little more because the fixed incomes will buy three hundred 
times less, and the wage-earners will get the difference, but as 
one result would be the Leninizing of society perhaps they 
would not even get as much.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Nicholas Vicarage, Durham, WestLey BoruaM.ey. 


“ 


‘wage 





A VOICE FROM THE VILLAGE. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SeectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—To begin with the strike. While it lasted there was ao 
holiday air about the miners as there was in 1912. They ail 
looked rather depressed and quiet. 1 was talking to a very 
intelligent man to~lay who a but up on 
account of health and now runs a newspaper business. He goes 
round with papers to half a dozen In all these places 
are miners and in some a large number, but he only sells 
and he told me that this is also thé 
No wonder 


was miner, gave 


vi 


- 
ve 
Villages, 


eighteen Daily Heralds, 
number sold in a neighbouring mining district. 


the editor wanted to take the diamonds so generously ofiered 
by Lenin and Trotsky! Why do people pay so much attention 
to Mr. Lansbury? My friend said the miners were determined 
to resist the datum line, because they said it was a reversion 


to the old slavery, which is how they now regard payment by 
sound on payments by results 
had to his own 
the gambling tips of the St 
and the Daily News controversy, and also the dependence of 
the Daily Herald on tips, and was disgusted at it. 
gambling, he told me that the other day he had been to Ji 


This man was perfect] 
that was how 
all about 


result ! 
himself, and said 
business. knew 


he conduct 


lie ar, 
A propos of 





on business, and in the train coming back four miners got 
in at P—— and at once began playing cards. T out 
at the next station, but during that short time 6d. 
had changed hands—not bad tor men on strik My 
friend was quite alive to the revolutionary outlook, and said 

















rofessor Cassel for the Brussels Conference, in which they 
e dispassionately discussed with unrivalled lucidity and 
ywwer.—l am, Sir, &e., Joun O. Mivurr. 
o THe Epiror or tir “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter « i. H. B.” asks for an auswer, because it 
sa characteristic example of the general language of many 
ersous who have to do with finance, but have not thought out 
he first principles of the matter. The immediate incidence of 
financial positions on the “‘ market” may be very different to 
he ultimate and essential incidence. To take an example: a 
sudden shortage of money will strongly influence the rate of 
interest, but ultimately and essentially it will have no influ- 
nee at all. 9) B.”’ says that “ increase of the currency in 
self an effect of a higher wages bill.” This is 
nl ise ay that an increase in our 
10: elit ise. The diseasa does not 
ui il; it ie self-denial of the nation 
nd erate action of architects, builders, and masons. 
" ly too well that the decision of the Government 
to ive,” at other peop! expense, wages which could not 
C01 Ci 1 led them to the next ruinous error of 
rinting sham mo! in which to pay them. Only in that 
I did high prices ef t the increase of the currency 
He says “you cannot foree into circulation any more 
rreney than is required for the operations of industry.”? The 
perations of industry must be very capricious. In England 
ey require two and a-half times as much currency a ey 
lid; in France six time in Germany last year ten times, 
this ye twenty times; in Russia forty times. Bad money 
Vanis » torell ' H. B.” has o ily to iorge so s currency 
in any shape, and provided he is not found ont he will learn 





how much “ force” is needed. The Government have forged 
300 million pounds. Again he says, “ The volume of curren 

in circulation will adjust itself automatically to the require- 
ments of industry.’ Hfas Russian industry then increased 
forty times Has ours ineré d two and a-half times? Has 
German doubled in the last twelve month On the contrary, 
he volume of ci: ition depends entirely on the rapidity 
vith which the Government printing presses can operate, and 
the d l h fina ial im iorality into which the Chancellor 
for the time being can sink. I quite admit that during the 


t was preferable to inflate the currency on the principle 


yas a sin 


war 
that one “ spoils ” children during an illness, but it 
to sternl was 
instead of 


he repented of immediately peace restored, 


hich impenitence added sin to sin. 
high finance are in effect operations of barter 


Operations 


of 
in terms of a unit. It does not matter what that unit is, but 
it ought to fixed and known. The Government by increas- 
ing the number of units by two and a-half have lowered the 





satistied ask fi 











he was always saying if you are not ria 
General Election and then vote, and he went on to declare 
that to let the miners rule instead of Parliament was to 
throw away all the liberties we have fought for and to re- 
establish class government. It was all in th pectator style, 
and you would have been delighted with his sentiment 
People generally seem to he iting very angry at the 
| extray gance of the young m who earn three to four 
yunds a week, pay their mothers one pound, and by about 
| Thursday are borrowing of their fathers. They do not drink 
|} in this village, but just throw their money away. ‘The post- 
| man—one of our oracies her wi very indignant because 
the other morning he saw a boy eat the whole of a half-pound 
| box of chocolates in ten minutes, which must have cost him 2s. 
| At the same time, these young peop!e will net pay their arrears 
| of subscription to the club room, and it is doubtful if it will 
| be opened again this winter 
The Scouts are doing well. I have become ruthless and chuck 
| out rotters who get no good the Ives and impede others. 
| They are much surprised, but the better sort rejoice. 1 hope 
| next suiumer it may be ] ble to 1 : small training camp 
| down here. I have had the offer of a fascinating piece of ground. 
| I like your article on th cal trike and the need of 
| keeping our tempers. It is just and I quite agree, though 
| before reading it I w vetting very fierce living here and 
seeing extravagance of the miners and the hard lives of 





the ag ural labourers, but I have been converted and am 
| sure the Spectator is right. 


from Wiltshire village just sent te 


tradition 








send subscription for a whole year, 


I « 
because I fear that 


not 
if things 
suppressed long before a 


the Speet itor. lo 
likely to dq 


spired. 


go on as they seein 


llere is a a 

| »: Crabbe held the living for some time, took 

| to studying 1 to go and grub in a quarry. 
The War d to stand at a distance and 
throw sten n they hit shout in chorus, 

* Parson Crabbe, hit him dab.” ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter 
yet her best,” as far as I re: her, never added that incident 
| to his Tales of the Village.—I Sir, &., ScoUTMASTER. 

: daevieaes 

A CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER, 

| [To EpiTor OF THE *‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I send het cheque for half-year’s subscription to 
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@ year has e 


your paper will b 
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Unless some effort be made by the Government to counteract 
the poisonous effect of the Bolshevik propaganda—which they 
seem unable or unwilling to check—there must be disaster 
Why should they not adopt the 
French plan of posting up on public buildings throughout the 
country statements of facts which it is desirable for the 
Vast numbers read nothing but the Daily 
I have often 
seen posted up in country towns and villages in France printed 
copies of patriotic speeches delivered by Deputies in the House 
eof 
Even now large numbers of people in England 


within a very short time. 


people to know? 
Herald, the Call, and other revolutionary papers. 


of Representatives, and these must bave 
influence. 
seem to have no ilea of the facts with regard to Russia, and 


a good deal 


still less of the disastrous effects of revolutions which have 


taken place in other countries—nor do they understand that 
the import of food into England would stop when our credit 
goes.—1 am, Sir, &c., N. F. 





THE CIVIL SERVANT. 

{To tHe Eprror or tne “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—So much of your article on the Civil Servant is an expres- 
sion of opinion that I shall not attempt to deal with it as a 
whole, but there is one question of fact on which I may fitly 
say something. You say that the present system of adjusting 
the cost of living puts undue temptation in the way of Civil 
Servants who have to calculate the figures and who are inte- 
rested in the result. As a matter of theory this may be 
admitted at once, but, apart from the implied reproach to 
Civil Servants, surely the onus is upon you to suggest some 
hetter method. It has been generally agreed that in the 
present abnormal times increases may properly be based upon 
the increased cost of living, and figures have to be taken from 
somewhere. ‘The natural place would seem to be a Government 
Department, and in any event there are no other authoritative 
figures. I have been connected with these matters for a number 
of years, and it may interest you to know that Civil Servants 
as a whole, along with many other people, regarded the 
Government figures as far too low, and in arguing the case 
before the Conciliation and Arbitration Board 1 submitted 
figures from another body. The reply of the Board was that 
these figures could not be accepted as they had not the authority 
of a Government Department, and so it is not easy to see what 
figures we should work upon if the Government figures are not 
to be accepted. When we were concluding the very agreement 
to which you take some exception, the staff side argued that the 
official figures were not accurate as they failed to include a 
number of important items, and in the end they were only 
accepted because they were regerded as authoritative and 
impartial. I am, therefore, quite unable to admit that Civil 
Servants have done anything wrong or against the well-being 
of the community by basing their wages statements on the 
enly authoritative figures to hand. 

If you think some other method should be adopted surely 
you should tell us what it is, and although the obvious thing 
is to suggest some impartial authority, the first point which 
arises is that no such hedy existed at the time of our settle- 
ment or exists now, and, secondly, that the impartiality of 
persons is very much a matter of opinion, and it would he 
difficult, if not impossible, to set up a body which everybody 
would accept as at once authoritative and impartial—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. H. Stuart Buyniva. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





BUREAUCRACY AND SALARIES, 
{To THe Epiron or tue “ Srecrator.’’) 

Str.—A few more comments on bureaucracy and salaries. One 
must concur that the real Civil Service is generally to be com- 
meuded, but the service is now so expanded that, briefly, some 
of the Departments are gigantic factories where a few arm- 
chaired administrative officers are surrounded by an army 
corps of cyphers whose brains are sucked generally or they just 
“carry on.” Hence “ A” opens a letter and passes it to “ B,” 
who sticks a etamp on it and some relevant scrawl as to the | 
file number, and eo on and forth. It is sheer waste of man- 
hood the work eome men are doing! What is wanted is smaller 
etaffs and every man doing something, as a responsible man 
should do, for his living—Administration, not Administrative 
Officers and cyphers. Small wonder that at the stroke of five 
e’clock the crush of employees rushing out of these factories 
% suggestive of the well-known story “ Lasca’ aml the perils 
of a wild stampede, whilst the loafing about in work hours 
hespeaks the mind of those who toil not, neither do they in- 
tend to spin.—I am, Sir, &e., Pro Parria. 





UNEMPLOYMENT, LUXURY, 

TRADE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “* Seectator.’’] 

Str,--The fact that the Plumage Bill is once again practical 


AND THE PLUMAGE 


° oad 
Parliament, will, I hope, serve as an excuse for 


, ‘ : : My again 
returning to the subject. It is probable that, even if the miners’ 
strike reaches an early settlement, unemployment will he acute 


throughout the winter. If the Plumage Bill can be Pushed 
through its remaining stages before Christmas, we are assured 
by the Drapers’ Organizer that a considerable development of 
the home industry in continuing flower, ribbon, and berry 
decorations, in dressing poultry feathers, &c., will be the 
result. Sir Charles Hobhouse has told us that the plumage 
trade is largely in the hands of foreigners who come over to 
England from Friday to Monday, buy up the stocks, and take 
them abroad to be made up, and it is most desirable for 
purely economic reasons that this should cease. In the next 
place and in view of the riot which took place recently, the 
fires of class hatred are not damped down by the spectacle of 
fashionable women covered with highly prized plumes likg 
savages in the West End. It has lately been declared fashion. 
able to wear wings on the ankles at dances, and never have th 
streets been worse in wanton and barbaric ostentation, par. 
ticularly of Jewish women, than this autumn. The wild 
expenditure on the wings (made fashionable this season) and 
bridal ornaments of beautiful and useful birds is the worst 
kind of waste and frivolity in these straitened and dangerous 
times. How much longer are we to wait before this national 
scandal, with its appalling background of cruelty and mas. 
eacre, is removed?—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. Masstnenam, 
Plumage Bili Group, 





ART TREASURES IN THE TYROL. 
{To THe Epttor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—That large section of the Austrian Tyrol which has been 
allotted by the Treaty of St. Germain to Italy, while it is 
lacking for the necessary material to build up a new life, is 
rich in art treasures of incalculable value. One of the most 
distinguished of living Anglo-Saxon artists, shipwrecked there 
in the storm of August, 1914, sent a sketch of his in gratitude 
to the kind Austrian host who rescued him; and has recenily 
been asked by this gentleman, a landowner, whether he might 
sell the sketch in England or America in order to buy agricul- 
tural machinery for his estate. The artist in question replied 
with characteristic courtesy that not only might the sketch be 
sold, but that he would render any assistance in his power; 
as, in fact, he is now deing. ‘The incident is significant of 4 
tragic position; and is, moreover, suggestive of a remedy. 
Might it not be good business, good policy, and the kind of 
Christianity which finds most favour in our country, to 
exchange some of our material wealth for the spiritual riches 
of this forlorn and lovely land? The Tyrol abounds with old 
castles which brim with the artistic hoards of centuries. Their 
valls drip Rembrandts; their libraries bulge ancient manu- 
scripts; their cellars strewed with priceless tapostries. 
Would it not be worth the while of the authorities to send 
a Commissioner to the Tyrol to find out what there is to buy 
and offer fair terms for it? It would surely be sacrilege sf 
some of the precious jewels ef Christian art were sold for a 
to Jew dealers from the Levant and relegated to 
obscurity in harems on the shores of the Golden Horn, because 
the appropriate successors (worthy, let us hope, of the treasure, 
and able certainly to let display it worthily) were ignorant that 
it was for sale, while the owners, unaware of its true value, 
threw away wealth which might have saved their homes and 
educated their children. I am authorized to say that Baron 
Sternbach, Innsbruck, Margarethenplatz 7/4, would he glad 
to supply to our authorities or private collectors (not dealers) 
any information in his power.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leysin, Switzerland. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


song 





PISE IN THE 


[To tre Epiror or THE 


PAST. 

** Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—Sir Frederick Maurice writes that he has completed the 
first “‘ two-storey ” cottage of Pisé de Terre ever built in Eng- 
land. In 1858 my mother built such a house, with six bedrooms 
and a dressing-room upstairs, three sitting-rooms and usual 
offices downstairs. It is built on the cliff to the east of Sid- 
mouth and fully exposed to gales from the south-west. It 
stands there firm and strong, and has always been a favourite. 
I cannot think why Pisé has been so little used. I was a girl 
of seventeen in 1858 and much interested in our new home. I 
can give you my recollections. It was built of Pisé and caused 
much talk and amusement. It was made of dry earth beaten 
between two planks. I remember that the rule was io beat the 
earth till it rang almost like metal. Another rule was that the 
building was not to be done in wet weather, and there were 
little rooflets made of straw to protect the walls. It was a very 
dry summer and they were hardly ever used. Mr. White, @ 
well-known architect, made the plans, and saw to the good 
damp course being made before the dry earth began. I remem- 
ber his coming down from London and finding that there was 





politics, owing to the opening of the autumn session of 





an error in one of the window openings which had to be 
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It was so hard that the tools were blunted and a flint 
stone which had got in Was eut in half, and not knocked out as 
you might expect. I tried at Mr. White’s death to get hold of 
some papers about it, but they had all been destroyed. The only 
thing I know is that it cost £700. Family reasons made it 
needful for us to leave Sidmouth soon after the house “‘ Beat- 
lands” was built, and it was let. One tenant, I believe, added 
to it, hut not in Pisé work. It is a curious thing how people 
distrust anything new. Our old kitchen garden wall was of 
cob, but I never saw any new cob being built. I think the 
of the house were eighteen inches thick and the outside 
-I am, Sir, &c., Auics H. Du Bovtay. 


corrected. 


walls 
was rough cast. 
[This is a most interesting record. Ne doubt there are 
hundreds of other Pisé houses in England concealed under 
yarious aliases, and so unable to testify that Pisé is as perma- 
nent a form of building as brick or stone.—Epb. Spectator.] 





TOY SOLDIERS. 
{To THE Epitor of tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir, —May I call the attention of your readers to a very serious 
state of affairs? British toymakers are teaching our sons to 
look upon civil war, or war with some one of our Allies, as a 
necessary and natural thing. My small son has a fine army of 
British and Allied troops, with several guns and even an air- 
plane or two. But it is impossible to make use of this army 
without an enemy against whom to array it. He has, therefore, 
asked me for some German eoldiers. Let your readers, then, 
imagine my horror when I find that no Germans, Russians 
(whom we could assume to be Bolsheviks), Turks, Dervishes, or 
other suitable soldiers are to be had. I have visited several 
shops in vain. As a rule, when I explain the difficulty of 
staging a mimic battle properly with the existing stock, I am 
unfortunate at the 


ofered Bengal Lancers, a suggestion so 
enemy propa- 


present time that I am inclined to suspect that 

the bottom of it. My son, refusing to accept any 

some from Germany. I suppose I 
K. N. Convite. 


ganda is at 
excuses, desires me to get 
must.—I am, Sir, &c., 

§ Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
P.S.—I have been offered some Arabs, who might, I suppose, 
be Senussi; but, with emissaries from our Arab allies so often 
to be seen in the park, this, too, is an unfortunate choice. 


THE LATE WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “* Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—I am engaged in writing a life of my brother-in-law, the 
late William De Morgan, and 1 should be very grateful for 
the loan of any correspondence written by him or his wife, or 
nal reminiscences of either.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. W. Stiruine, 


Author of Coke of Norfolk, &c 


any pei 


30 Launceston Place, Kensington, W. 8. 





4 GREAT MATINEE. 
{To TH: Epiror or THe ‘‘ SpecratTor.’’] 





THE YPRES LEAGUR 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘* Specraor.’’) 
Str,—On November 11th, 1914, occurred the memorable defeat 
of the Prussian Guard in the First Battle of Ypres, which 
closed to the Germans the gate to Calais. Lord French and 
the Committee of the Ypres League have issued a request to all 
survivors of the battles in the old “ Salient,” 1914-18, or those 
whose heroic dead are buried there, to forward their names 
to be enrolled in tho Ypres Register and receive a certificate 
of service, to the Honorary Secretary, Ypres League, 20 
Berkeley Street, London, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Wiiso0n 

y Searratary he Yr 3 rI1> 
20 Berkeley Street, a) re Sn ORS SNe, 


) sryy > , 
POETRY. 
—_——< > —____. 
“LIKE THEF.” 
Asi es mi vida, piedra ligera ; 
piedra, como tu, 
como tu; como tii, canto quo ruedss 
piedra pequeiia ; por las calzadas 
como tu, y por las veredas ; 
SvcwH is my hife, ; Flashest into sparks 
O Stone, | Under the hoofs 





And under the wheels; 

Like thoe, who wast not made 
To be e stone 

Of a warchouse, 

Of a law-court, 


Like thee; like thee, 
Little stone, 

Like thee, 

Light stone ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Like thee, | 


A pebble rolling Of a palace, 
On the roadway, Nor of a church; 
On the pathway ; | Like thee, 


A wandering stone ; 


Like thee, 
Humble stone of the highway ; | Like theo, 


Like thee, Who perchance wast mad» 
Who on stormy days For a sling only, 
Liest deep, A small stone 
In the mire, And 
And at times Light. 
Translated from the book of Spanish poems 


entitled Verses and Utterances of a Wayfarer 


of Leén-Felipe, by Aubert F. 8S. Rowe. 
[The above curious little poem is a literal translation from the 
Spanish. Sefior Loén-Felipe is a poet whose werk has met 
with a gocd deal of success in Spain, a country which, like out 
ewn, is in process of a Renaissance in literature.—The Poretr 
Epiror. } 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence’? or Articles are signet 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held ts 





Sin,—May I try to enlist the sympathy and support of yaur | be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 


readers in a matinée, which will be given on Friday, Novem- 
ber th, at the New Theatre (by kind permission of Lady 
Wyndnam and Mr. Matheson Lang)? The matinée is in aid 
of the hizher training of midwives and the British Hospital 
for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich. Her Majesty the Queen 

The following artistes 


has graciously promised to be present. 
Mr. Matheson Lang, 


are most generously giving their services: 
Miss Lillah McCarthy, Miss Gladys Cooper, Mr. E. 
Clark, Mr. KE. Harcourt Williams, Mr. Murray Carrington, 
and Mr. W. S. Grant, in “ The Church Scene” from Much 
Ado About Nothing; Miss Winifred Emery, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, Mr. Gilbert Hare, and Mr. C. M. Lowne, in a new 
play by A. A. Milne; Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Connie Ediss, 
Miss Iris Hoey, and Miss Doris Cooper, in a new play by 
W. Pett Ridge; Miss Jose Collins, accompanied by Mr. II. 
Vraser Simson; Mr. Nelson Keys; Mr. Leslie Faber and Miss 
Clarke Jervoise, in a one-act drama; and The English 
Singers: Miss Flora Mann, Miss Winifred Whelen, Miss Lillian 
Berger, Mr. Steuart Wilson, Mr. Clive Carey, and Mr. Cathbert 
Kelly. I am very anxious that there should be a large sum 
of money, as proceeds of the matinée, to support such a 
valuable and sound scheme for the welfare of the nation. 
Prices (free of tax) :—Boxes, by arrangement; stalls, 3 guineas, 
2 guineas, and 1 guinea; dress circle: front row 2 guineas, 
other rows 1 guinea and 10s, 6d.; upper circle, 53.; pit, 4s.; 
gallery 1s. 6d. (unreserved). Tickets can be obtained from 
Captain Ronald Parker, 101 Mount Street, W. (Telephone: 
Mayfair 3325), the bex office, New Theatre, and the usual 
agents.—I am, Sir, &c., PENELOPE STAMFORD 
(Vice-President of the British Hospital 
Mothers and Babies, Woolwich). 


The Ladies’ Empire Club, 69 Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


at 


£ 


ior 


| 


| 


Holman } 


| 


of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to ths 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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ART. 


THE SPANISH EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 

HOUSE.—GOYA TRIUMPHANS. 
As a rule painters should be criticized by those who know how 
to paint, or at any rate by virtuosos who have studied the tech- 
nique of the canvas. Nevertheless, it is sometimes worth while 
to hear how great pictures and great painters strike the plain 
man. The kindness of your Art Critic and your generous con- 
sideration have given me the delightful opportunity of speaking 
of the pictures at Burlington House, and above all of Goya. 
It must be out of a full heart. 

I am in the arts the very plainest of plain men, utterly un- 

critical :— 

“Contented, if I may enjoy 
The things that others understand.” 

I love to shout wildly from the crowd as the great and glorious 
Procession of the Holy Order of God’s Colours passes me, and 
to throw my hat in the air when a particular hero stays for a 
minute or two by the humble window in which I have my chair. 
For me that painter is Goya. I can still remember, though it 
is forty years ago, the first time I saw a Goya. And to-day I 
have seen fifty. I am still reeling from the divine, or rather 
demoniac, intoxication. Goya as a rule reproduces well, 
especially of course the Caprichos, the Horrors of War, and the 
casual drawings. But how can one compare the thrill these give 
to the authentic inspiration that blows from the very canvas 
that the evil wizard touched with his own cruel hand? I had 
felt even in a photograph the dread fascination of the little 
picture of the artist and the Duchess of Alba—a real woman 
pointing a real man the road to Hell. No less had I been arrested 
by the shameful degradation mixed with beauty and terror of 
the full-length Duchess. She stands repellent and attractive, 
with her crazy crop of blue-black hair, her passion-wasted body, 
her phthisical scarlet cheeks, and her virginal white tulle dress, 
her baby’s cherry-coloured sash, her false lover's bow at the 
breast, and the red signal of lust flying on her head. But what 
is one to say of the poignancy of the appeal made by the picture 
when it comes to one direct, and not through the deadening and 
the sterilization of a mechanical process ? Perhaps the only 
thing one can say is, “How great must be the man whose 
debauched yet triumphant mind can pierce like the X-ray 
through any opacity of substance!” I verily believe that even 
the three-colour process could not tame or obliterate the genius 
of Goya. ‘hero is just one other thing I dare say on this matter, 
though it is metaphysical rather than emotional or sensuous. 
The horrible, the degenerate side of Goya’s work, in spite of the 
crashing force of his blow, is far less predominant in the pictures 
than in the reproduction. Herein is the glory and blessing of 
great art. Just as the nobility and exquisite beauty of Racine’s 
verse make Phédre tolerable, so Goya’s handling of his brush 
and of his lights and shades sinks the moral squalor of the 
Duchess of Alba almost to zero. Art is the true solvent, the 
universal antiseptic, the purifier, the antidote of the deadliest 
poison. It can make Goya even at his worst endurable. At 
his best it makes him the magician of all time. 

And here may I say how I| envy the painters and the true 
scholars and virtuosos their enjoyment of Goya? Those who 
can really appreciate and so sympathize with, and feel with, 
_ every stroke of the brush or pencil or needle must feel a thrill 
of happiness washing away for ever all the foulness and all the 
evil. That is a joy “1 never shall know here.” The plain 
uninstructed man like me is well aware that there is something 
awful and glorious behind the veil ; but he cannot lift it or part 
it or see through it. He never learned the magic word. He 
can only wait in dumb and grateful patience outside the Holy 
of Holies, while the Lords of the Sanctuary gather their scarlet 
robes around them and pass by pitying or deriding the poor 
creature who has only a literary appreciation of the arts 

It is very difficult, as Goya found, to get away from the 
Duchess of Alba. She can hunt her quarry from the canvas 
or the wall now as she did a hundred and thirty years ago, 
Whether she smiles sweetly as a diabolical angel from a spandrel 
in the Church of San Antonio de la Florida or glares with a 
maniac’s intensity from a full-length canvas, or again is half- 
suggested in some drawing that pierces the heart like a rapier, 
she is always a siren. 

Yet one would do a cruel wrong to Goya to write as if he 
could only paint one woman, or again paint only in one way 








arta, 

In truth, he was the most varied of painters. He had not one 
style but a hundred; or rather, like Shakespeare and al] the 
greatest poets and artists, he had no style. His style depended 
upon and grew out of his subject, the work in hand. He did 
not keep a stock or standard set of moulds and pour his molten 
gold into them “as required.” He made a new mould for every 
work, and then broke it for ever. That is why no one has eyor 
yet made a good general parody of Shakespeare or ever will, 
It is also why no painter will ever paint in the style of Goya, 
The great men of the second rank, Milton, Byron, Shelley, even 
Wordsworth, and again Van Dyck, Rubens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, can be parodied or followed: not Leonardo, 
Bellini, Racine, or Balzac. As an example of what I mean and 
what overwhelms me by its almost uncanny certainty—a thing 
not easy to find in the arts—let anyone look at the red-bound 
picture of the Duchess of Alba and then at its near neighbour in 
Burlington House, the Portrait of the Duchess of Abrantes, 
Both are sensual women. Yet as vast and turbulent an ocean 
lies between them in their painting as in their individual 
characters. It is absurd to say that this is due to the fact that 
one picture is twenty years older than the other, which is alleged 
to be in Goya’s fourth style! A thousand times no; it is the 
women who differ, not the way of painting. 

1 have left myself no room to speak of the other delightfy! 
things at the Spanish Exhibition, of the Primitives, of the 
Velazquez and Murillos, of the examples of El Greco and the 
tapestries. For me, at any rate, Goya is eneugh for one after- 
noon, and a good bit over. 

What a man! what a painter! and what an interpreter! 
What a madman! But he was not a noble kind of madman, 
He belonged to a dark, dreadful, degenerate, and decaying age 
and society. Though he trembled like Felix, he did nothing 
to lessen the smoke of the iniquities that went up to Heaven, 
Rather he increased them. With him it was a clear case of 
corrompeur et corrompu He was alike the corrupter and the 
corrupted. He added fat pollutions of his own, to increase the 
streaming odours of the stage on which the Spanish aristocrats 


| and Church played out their last tragi-comedy. 


[ care nothing for Goya’s alleged humanitarianism. [If a 
man will not help me out of the foul ditch into which I have 
fallen, what matter the rancid tears he sheds upon the bank ? 
As an artist he is great; as a man vile and contemptible. Some 
people, I believe, find the fact that he loved his wife—by whom, 
by the way, he had twenty children—an excuse for his endless 
I only find him more of a human hog, and see the 
But as an artist—and 


intidelities. 
snout the clearer in his inferior work. 
that is what matters here—he was superb, impregnable. Mr. 
Rothenstein, in a delightful study of Goya published some 
twenty years ago, calls him a Balzac. Agreed. Only Goya 
could have given us another Vautrin or another Gobsec. But 
Goya is more than Balzac. We must have recourse to the game 
of doubling the historical analogies of which Mirabeau was so 
fond. With immortal zest he called Lafayette Cromwell. 
Grandison, I will venture to call Goya Balzac-Blake; and 
with apologies to your readers for my imposture in pretending 
to be a guide to the Spanish Exhibition, I humbly crave to take 
my leave. After they have seen the Goyas they will excuse 
me if I have been a trifle overcome by the strength of this par- 
ticular Spanish vintage! The fault is Goya’s, not mine. 
Tue Puat May. 


BOOKS. 
——- 
MRS. ASQUITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 








“Twas thus Calypso once each heart alarmed, 
Awed without sense, and without beauty charmed ; 
Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes, 

Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise ; 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad ; 

Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create, 

As when she touched the brink of all we hate. 


“In Memoriam” 


Mr. Jowett is reported to have said of 
(thinking, we must suppose, of its alleged super-sentimentality) 
that its publication could only be justified by the fact that it was 
written of a dead man. That appears to us to have been an wholly 


Tf, bowever, 


unnecessary remark as regards “* In Memoriam.” 
it were said of Mrs. Asquith’s book that its publication could 


_ (1) The Autobiography ef Margot Asquith. London : Thornton Butter- 
worth. [25s. net.] (2) The Mirrors of Downing Street, By “ A Gentleman 
with a Duster.” London: Mills and Boon. (5s. net.) 
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be justified if it had been written by a dead woman about | field, when for the purposes of her narrative she gives us an 
should heartily agree. There are | account of a run, the pages vibrate with the happiness of the 
fearless and joyous rider. Many a man and many a woman 
whose hunting days are over will feel as he reads, “1 see no 
longer, I myself am there,” 

Though all the hunting episodes are fascinating, the best is 
perhaps the account of how Miss Tennant rode ‘ Havoc’ and all 
Who can argue on a question of taste? It must be felt, not | that came of it. In this incident Mrs. Asquith shows another 
But though we must refuse to wrangle over this | natural gift which greatly supplements her power of drawing 
Mrs. | character. She has an admirable touch in the reporting of 
conversations. The subject of the talk may be tiresome, and the 
its completion and made careful criticisms. Such criticisms, | talkers dull or distracted, but she never fails to make her report 
however, we are told, did not commit the critio to approval of | dramatic and entertaining. If it is objected that her imagination 
It would be interesting, from the point | may be stronger than her memory, we can only say that, from 
| the point of view of art, that does not matter. We are inclined 
| to think, however, that, though there are probably innumerable 
| inaccuracies in detail, the dialogues do represent the real impres- 
sion, whether right or wrong, made upon the reporter's mind. 
They are, that is, in no sense “ fakes.” Proof is to be found in 
| their complete individualism. Peter Flower does not talk like 
| the Master, General Booth like Lord Morley, Sir William Har- 
| court like Lord Randolph, or Lord Salisbury like Mr. Gladstone. 
| 
| 
| 


only 
dead men and women, we 
a dozen good reasons why memories so intimate and involving 


go many personal feelings and questions should always hang in 
the literary lardor till they become tenderer and so more whole- 
some, but we do not intend to enter into any of these reasons 
in detail. In the last resort, the point is not one for disputation. 


syllogized. 
matter, we may, at any rate, suggest a line of inquiry. 
Asquith states in her preface that Lord Crewe saw the MSS. before 





all that was written. 
of social and literary psychology, to see the actual terms of 
reference to Lord Crewe—the most discreet of those men of 
the world who know the world like men. | 

Let the impression made by the vivid and penetrating quota- 
tion from Pope which we have sct forth at the head of this article 
be placed side by side with the impression made by the account | 
which Mrs. Asquith gives of herself during her girlhood and youth, 
of her appearance, of her moods and fancies, of her witticisms, 
of her follics, and of her love affairs—an impression supported 
by the memories of those who are old enough to have been 


No doubt many of these reported conversations are open to 

the objections which we have raised against the book as a whole, 
‘eighties. The comparison will seem almost | but again this is not our point at the present moment. It is that 
| the conversations bring a living picture before us, and, as we have 
| said, are individual. We have tried them by a test which has 
| often been applied, and rightly applied, to portrait painters. Van 
Dyck, Lely, and Kneller were not great portrait painters because 
their portraits are all cast in a similar mould. ‘They are 
pictures by Van Dyck, Lely, or Kneller, rather than portraits 
of English or Flemish or Italian nobles, as the case may be, 
| Goya’s portraits, like the few but precious examples of Hogarth’s 
art in this kind, are absolutely individual. The drawings of the 
| Duke of Wellington or the pictures of Goya himself and his 
| friends seem to belong to another world than those of the 
grandees of the Court of Charles LY. 

And now for some examples to prove our contentions. Here 
is a piece of hunting and dialogue mixed which is of a high 
quality :— 

‘At the meet I examined my mount closely while the man 
erry set being “natal directness.” “If sho was more | wag Wgtbening sy crap, Havoc, as be was cll, wat 
intimate with the records of the written word she would know | spiteful little iadt ‘tis tok on penchant poy om I sab 
how priceless is the power of maintaining a sense of natural glad to see a leather strap under the curb-chain. When I was 


directness. It is by this gift that records of human thought, | mounted, Peter kept close to my side, and said: ‘ You're on a 
‘ : 7 , ‘ ‘ — . 7 Tak . thara ¢« 2 7 r ‘ » 
feeling, emotion, and character live and have their being. It ig | topper! Take him where you like, but ride your own line. 
this hed al LA thin al hicl : s io | lo which I replied: ‘Why ? Does he rush? I had thought of 
—_, we ad @ most said this alone, which carries across the following you.’ 
footlights of the great human theatre. It is this that makes Peter: ‘Not at all, but he may pull you a bit, so keep 
the difference between the lay figure and the living model. Take | @way from the field; the fence isn’t made that he can’t jump; 
° . 4 . ° 5 . 7 rater "3s a SWE r 1 s : sé > 8 
an example in the brilliant and well-weighed studies of con- and as for water he’s a swallow! I wish I could say the same 
em : p b ; : of mine! We've got a brook round about here with rotten 
temporary statesmen, The Mirrors of Downing Street, written | hanks, which will catch the best! But, if we are near each 
by “ A Gentleman with a Duster,” to which we hope to return, | other, you must come alongside and go first, and mine will very 
but which we have to-day associated with Mrs. Asquith’s Auto- | likely follow you. I don’t want to spend the night swimming.’ 
biograph Tl ; it f The Mi D ing | It was a good scenting-day, and we did not take long to find. 
oor , » anonvmeé “miter The J YYOrS ” - + . 
ae ccaigriagen: eee niont Nica Be iter use at of Downing | I stuck to Peter Flower while the Bicester hounds raced across 
Stred is very likely a much sounder judge of character and | the heavy grass towards a hairy-looking double. In spite of 


action than Mrs. Asquith ; but though he paints the super- | the ironmonger’s shop in ‘Havoc’s’ mouth, I hadnot the faintest 
| control over him, so | said to Peter: ‘ You know, Mr. Flower, 


young in the 
uncanny. If the word “mad,” imposed upon the _ poct 
by the exigencies of rhyme, is made to connote “ mad- 
cap ” and “ugly ” belle laide, the couplet gives, we will not say 
an exact portrait of the real Mrs. Asquith, but at any rate “the 
extreme characteristic impression of the thing written about’’— 
ie., the picture of her girlhood as she herself envisages it. 

Here let us say quite plainly, and in spite of the essential and 
fundamental objection to the publication of the book at the 
present time, which we have just given, this self-study of 
the modern Calypso is as fascinating, as vivifying, and as full 


of bitter-sweet attraction as was the actual pose of Miss Margot 
Tennant. In spite of the errors in taste, and of certain occa- 
sional breaks in a style often quite admirable when its purpose 
is considered, the book justifies those who have declared it to 
be “a true piece of literature ” with all that such words import. 
Mrs. Asquith is much too modest when she talks of her only 








fices so well, the picture does not really live. r Rae te <3 Spchee 
GE ae BS i SRE Beer j weas ae a ee I can't stop your horse ! le looked at me with a ¢ arming 
‘irs. Asquith s characters of men and women when she 1s at | smile, and said: ‘ But why should you? Hounds are running! 

ber best, for example, her study of Mr. Balfour, though often Marcor: ‘ But I can’t turn him!’ 
Peter: ‘It doesn’t matter! They are running straight. 


+? 


unjust, out of drawing and of proportion and wrong in colour, 

. i . ne Hullo ! Look out! Look out tor Hydy ! 
have got in them a sense of life which makes us forgive all the , . pint. , ; 
. bingy : ; © We were going great guns. I[ saw a man in front of me 
errors. It is here, indeed, that the amateur so often beats the | slowing up to the double, so shouted at him: *Get out 
professional. And he beats him far more easily in literature | of my way! Get out of my way!’ I was certain that at 

} ° vers) = : ) € ake ; ieavv = tal ' 
than in the other arts; for though literature has so subtle and | the pace he was going he would take a heavy fall and I 
should be on the top of him. While in the act of turning 
shouting, his willing horse 


bo difficult a technique, it is not a physical technique controlled | ;ound to see who it was that was 





by a bundle of muscles, sinews, and tissues. The great example | paused and 1 was shot past him, taking away his spur in 
of the amateur who succeeded almost beyond all others in word | ™y habit skirt. 1 heard a volley of oaths as 1 jury cd into 
7 the jungle. ‘Havoc,’ however, did not like the brambles and, 


ateadying himself as he landed, arched with the activity of a 
vat over a high rail on the other side of the double; I turned 
Vitality. round and saw Peter’s horse close behind me hit the rail and 
3ut when the book before us is so full of life, we must not peck heavily upon landing, at which ister gave him one down 
ithe shoulder and looked furious. I had no illusions! 1 was 

on a horse that nothing could stop! Seeing a line of willows 
autobiography, but must at once return to the new Calypso, | in front cf me, I shouted to Peter to come along, as | thought 
Mrs. Asquith tells us that what she likes best in the world is | it the brock was ahead | could not possibly keep close to him, 
riding. ; far ths Bee RSs on honk at ane veie pengns [OOre at that pace. To my surprise and delight, as we 
ding, and after that writing. Her book, at any rate, proves approached the willows Peter passed me, and the water widened 
the first part of the proposition, All she says about horses | out in front of us; 1 saw by his set face that it was neck or 
and hunting is delightful. She has got “ good hands”’ here, ag | nothing with him. Havyoe was going well within himself, 
in the saddle—a quality which, curiously enough, is so often but his stable-companion was eta = wenmaaat and flurried ; and 
; : a aa before | knew what had happened Peter was in the middle of 

associated with horse-lovers in literature, Though she doe5 | the brook and I was jumping over his head. On landing | 


not in the least set out to exploit her adventures in the hunting- ' made a large circle round the field away irom hounds, 


portraiture is, of course, St. Simon. His pictures excel because, 


by a happy fortune, he was able to endow them with this gift of 


trouble any further with the metaphysics of biography and 


trveing 
ry nes 
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to pull up; and when I could turn rouna I found myself facing 
the brook again, with Peter dripping on the bank nearest to 
me. Havee pricked his ears, passed him like a flash and 
jumped the brook again; but the bank on landing was bogay, 
exd while we were floundering I got a pull at him by putting 
the curb-rein under my pommel and, exhausted and distressed, 
I jumped off. Peter burst out laughing.” 


We will quote as an example of pure dialogue the amusing 
conversation between Mrs. Asquith and Jowett :— 


““He asked me once if I ever told enyone that he wrote to 
me, to which I answered: ‘I chould rather think so! I teil 
every railway-porter!’ This distressed him. I told him that 
he was evidently ashamed of my love for him, but that I was 
proud of it. ; 

Jowett (after a long silence) : * Would you like to have your 
life written, Margaret ?’ 

Marcor: ‘Not much, unless it told the whole truth about 
me and every one, and was indiscreet. If I could have a 
biographer like Froude or Lord Hervey, it would be divine, 
es no one would be bored by reading it. Who will you choose 
to write your life, Mester ?’ 

Jowretr: ‘No one will be in a position to write my life, 
Margaret.’ (For some time he called me Margaret ; he thought 
it sounded less familier than Margot.) 

Marcor: ‘What nonsense! How can you possibly prevent 
it? If you are not very gocd to me, I mey even write it 
toyself !” 

Jowetr (smiling): ‘Tf I could have been sure of that, I 
need net have burnt all my correspondence! But you are an 
idle young lady, and would certainly never have concentrated 
on so dull a subject.’ 

Marcor (indignantly): ‘Do you mean to sey yeu have 
furnt all George Eliot’s letters, Matthew Arnold’s, Swinburne’s, 
Temple’s, and Tennyson’s ?’ 

Jowett: ‘I have kept one or two of George Eliot’s and 
Florence Nightingale’s; but great men do not write good 
letters.’ 

MARGOT : 
I did.’ 

Jowerr (cvidently surprised that I had never heard the gossip 
connecting his name with Florence Nightingale): ‘Why do you 
want to know her ?’ 

Marcotr: ‘ Because she was in love with my friend George 
Vembroke’s* father.’ 

Jowetr (guardedly) : ‘Oh, indeed! I will take you to sce 
her, and then you can ask her about all this.’ 

Marcor: ‘I should love that! But perhaps she would not 
care for me.’ 

Jowetr: ‘I de not think she will care for you; but would 
you mind that ?’ 

Marcor: ‘Oh, not at all! T am quite unfeminine in those 
ways. When people leave the room, I don’t say to myself, 
* | wonder if they like me,” but, “ I wonder if I like them.” 

This made en impression cn the Master, or I should not have 
remembered it. Some weeks after this he took me to see 
Florence Nightingale in her house in South Street. Groups of 
hospital-nurses were waiting outside in the hall to see her. 
When we went in I noted her fine, handsome, well-bred face. 
She was lying on a sofa, with a white shawl! round her shoulders, 
end, after shaking hands with her, the Master and I sat down. 
She pointed to the beautiful Richmond print of Sidney Herbert, 
hanging above her mantelpiece, and said to me: *‘ I am interested 
to meet you, as I hear George Pembroke, the son of my old and 
dear friend, is devoted to you. Will you tell me what he is 
like ?’ I described Lord Pembroke, while Jowett sat in stony 
silence till we left the house. One day, a few months after 
this visit, I was driving in the vicinity of Oxford with the Master, 
and I said to him: ‘ You never speak of your relations to me, 
and you never tell me whether you were in love when you wero 
young ; I have told you so much about myself !’ 

Jowrtr: ‘Heve you ever heard that I was in love with 
anyone ?’ I did not like to tell him that, since our visit to 
Florence Nightingale, I had heard that he had wanted to marry 
her, so I said: * Yes, I have been told you were in love once.’ 

Jowetr: ‘Only once ?’ 

Marcor: “ Yes.’ Complete silence fell upon us after this. 
I broke it et last by saying: ‘What was your lady-love like, 
dear Master ?’ 

Jowetr: ‘ Violent... . very violent.’ 
description, we drove back to Balliol.” 


‘Do you know Florence Nightingale? I wish 


After this disconcerting 


Before we leave Margot and the Master of Balliol we must 
say that all Jowett’s letters are quite admirable, as are the 
conversations. His last words to his girl friend are so poignant 
and so characteristic that they may well be quoted. After the 
Master's serious illness, from which he only rallied and never 
recovered, Mrs. Asquith invited him to give her his experiences 
of having been so near death :— 

“ Jowetr (not in any way put out): “I felt no rapture, no 
bliss.” (Suddenly louking at me and taking my hand): “ My 
dear child, you must believe in God im spite of what the clergy 
tell you.” 

There is the man in his mental habit as he lived. 

Anyone who wishes to test our opinion of the characters 
drawn by Mrs. Asquith should consult the elaborate drawing of 
Mr. Balfour and the thumb-nail sketches of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery. We shall not touch them, because in doing so 


. George Larl of Pembroke, uncle of the present Earl, 








we should have once more to make our protest. As ope 
tion is the account of “the Souls.’ That, in our opinion, is 
entire infringement of the implied oath of social freemasonry We 
ought all to consider ourselves to have taken that oath or hence : 
able declaration for the joint lives of ourselves and our friends, 
We began our criticism of Mrs. Asquith’s biography with a 
quotation from Pope. We close it by quoting the words used 
by Samuel Rogers, m#rabile dictu, in describing Michacl Ang 
statue of Lorerzo De Medici :-~— 5 


“It fascinates and is intolerable.” 


n to objeq. 


elo’g 





THE STATE, THE LIQUOR TRADE, 

LABOUR PARTY.* 
For some years the Spectator has advocated State ownership 
of the Liquor Trade. We have done this not because we believe 
in Nationalization in general but because we regard the Liquor 
Trade as an exceptional thing to which no ordinary rules apply, 
We would do all that we could to prevent the nationalization 
of other trades, but we actively desire that the State should buy, 
own and manage the Liquor Trade. Our reasons are that it 
once the State owned it the element of private profit, which js 
the curse of the drink business at present, would disappear, 
Tt may be said, and we can well believe it, that the State would 
not manage the Liquor Trade particularly well. But what 
would be a disadvantage in all other trades would be a positiye 
advantage to the morals of the country in the case of the Liquor 
Trade, because if the State failed to make this trade prosper it 
would mean that less drink than before was being consumed, 
If the State owned the mines and the railways and the steel 
and textile industries and let them down the injury to the 
country would be disastrous. But what would be lost either 
through bad management in the Liquor Trade, or through the 
absence of any personal motive for increasing the sale of drink, 
would be recovered in other ways through more sobriety and 
more private économy. 

In the Trade under private ownership there is tremendous com. 
petition. The man who does not run his public-house well, 
in other words who does not press the sale of drink, is driven 
out of the business. It is to the interest of the publican, as 
things are, to make his customers drink more than they need 
and more than they want. Incidentally he is so preoccupied 
with the necessity of selling alcohol that he has either no time 
or no inclination to attend to the requirements of customers in 
other respects. That at least is the tendency, though there are 
of course, exceptions. If once the element of private gain were 
eliminated the Trade would be on a reasonable and _ proper 
basis. For our part we do not believe that Prohibition is likely 
to be accepted by the British people, at least not within any 
measurable time ahead of us, and of course Prohibition would 
be quite impossible if it were not self-imposed as it has been in 
the United States. No drink policy, therefore, satisfies so 
many conditions of our problem as are satisfied by State purchase. 

For this reason we are glad to know that there is a large and 
growing number of men in the Labour Party who agree with us. 
We are particularly glad to see that Mr. Arthur Greenwood in 
the book before us regards the elimination of private prolit 4s 
the most important factor in the policy of nationalization. He 
concentrates his attention upon it as an argument of incom- 
parable value. We cannot honestly say that the Labour Party 
played a useful or heroic part as regards drink during the war. 
Mr. Lloyd George informed the country that drink was an even 
worse enemy than Germany. The Trade, however, helped to 
congest the railways and the roads with superfluous transport, 
and, at least till the more rigid restrictions on drinking were 
brought into force, the extra amount of drink which was bought 
owing to the great rise in wages caused a slowing down of war 
work. It was not until 1919, when the war was over, that the 
Labour Campaign for the Public Ownership and Control of the 
Liquor Trade was inaugurated under a Committee of Labour 
men and women. It is a pleasure to acknowledge that excellent 
work has since been done in this Campaign. 

Oddly enough, however, although the Labour Party believes 
in nationalization on principle it does not as a Party believe in 
the nationalization of drink. This fact seems to be a kind of 
upside-down proof of what we have already said about the drink 
trade being in an exceptional position. At the last Labour 
Party Conference a resolution in favour of State Ownership was 
defeated by a majority of three hundred thousand votes in @ 


AND THRE 





* Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade. By Arthur Greenwood, London: 
Leonard Par:ons. (4s. 6d. net.) 
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the promise of a later volume to complete the biography. To 
all who are concerned with scholarship and education, or who 
would understand the English public school system, the book 
may be heartily commended. It is written from an intimate 
knowledge of the man and his work, and it abounds in valuable 
and entertaining letters drawn from Dr. Butler's vast corre- 
Sir George Trevelyan opens the book with a 
He entered+Harrow in 


total poll of three millions. It is really laughable. ° In their 
hearts the majority of voters probably felt that the risk of 
nationalizing drink was too great—that owing to the inefficiency 
of the State they would not be well provided for in their drinking 
hours, whereas at present they are provided for just as well as 
the law permits. So much for the sincerity of Labour Con- 


They regularly pass resolutions in favour of national- | spondence. 
jzation, but when it comes to “downing ” the private capitalists | delightful chapter of reminiscences. 
the summer of 1851, in Butler’s last term, and attended the 


Eton and Harrow match which Butler saved at a critical 


who serve them s0 well with liquor across the bars—oh, no! 
Although all this is not very creditable the situation may 













tion makes revolutionaries. 


improve, and Mr. Arthur Greenwood’s able marshalling of his 
arguments ought greatly to help. He, like ourselves, is not a 
believer in the possibility of Prohibition. 
interesting passage that it is believed that most of the young 
Labour men in America supported the bone-dry movement 
on the ground that drink makes reactionaries, whereas absten- 
He suggests that in this country 
there are numerous supporters of a left-wing Labour policy who 
take a similar view. If there are good reasons for this belief, we 


He tells us in a very 


moment, when wickets were falling fast, by making a stubborn 
defence and scoring forty-one runs. Sir George Trevelyan 
tells us how in 1855 he invited Butler, then a Fellow of Trinity, 
to meet his uncle, Macaulay, and how in 1857 he went with 
Butler for a walking-tour in Tyrol. Looking back over sixty 
years, he describes how passionately Harrovians admired Butler 
—“ we knew everything about him and we knew nothing except 
what was good of him ’—and how they had all set their hearts 
on his succeeding Dr. Vaughan as head-master in 1859. There 
must have been something very remarkable in a young man of 


are assuredly still a long way from revolution in this country ! 

Mr. Greenwood handles very satisfactorily the argument that 
if the State became the owner of the trade it would exploit the 
trade for its own purposes. It is difficult to imagine that more 
political influence would be exercised under public ownership 


twenty-six who had made so deep an impression on his con- 
It was not his brilliant scholar- 
ship—unless the mid-Victorian boy was less human than we 
think him—nor was it his athletic prowess. 


temporaries and on his seniors. 


Butler owed his 








than under private ownership. 
“The policy of a particular Government with regard to the 
lou, be a question for public discussion 
but there would be no longer an 
influential and organized group of financially interested persons 
seeking to maintain and even strengthen their monopolistic 
It is contended, however, by some opponents of 
public ownership that it will result in the corruption of the 
A ‘ Trade’ writer has suggested 
that ‘it is conceivable that politicians or a party with the 
liquor business in their possession might use it for the purpose 
of dispensing rewards and punishments in the constituencies, 
and as a means of influencing elections. 
pen” a constituency which was faithful to the party in power 
might be rewarded by an extension of the permitted hours for 
the sale of drink, and by bountiful supplies. 
hand, a hostile electorate might be punished by curtailed hours 
and short supplies.’ This statement is apparently put forward 
in all seriousness. It is, of course, conceivable that a Govern- 


drink trade would, o 
and Parliamentary debate ; 


position. 


electorate by the Government. 


By a “stroke of the 


On the other 


wonderful reputation still more to his character; every one 
trusted him. It is worth while to have a full record of such a 
man’s career, 

Butler’s grandfather, Weedon Butler, was in his youth 
curate to the notorious Dr. Dodd, and attended that unhappy 
man in prison before he was hanged for forgery. George, the 
second son of Weedon Butler, became Head-master of Harrow 
and afterwards Dean of Peterborough; his appointment to 
Harrow was violently resented at first by Byron and other 
Harrovians, but it proved to be most advantageous to the 
school, which George Butler greatly enlarged. The late Dr. 
Butler was George Butler’s youngest son and was born in 1833. 
He was entered at Harrow in 1846. Dr. Vaughan had become 
head-master the year before, and was beginning to revive the 
school after the disastrous reign of Dr. Wordsworth, under 
whose lax discipline it had dwindled till there were only sixty- 


ment before an election might relax liquor restrictions, though 


it is highly improbable, but it is utterly inconceivable that any | nine boys left, and they, it was said, were mostly undesirable. 
Government, however stupid and corrupt, should be guilty of | y : ¢ # 

: . g : ’, prove hly success- 

such a blunder as to attempt to treat some constituencies bg the disciple of Arnold of Rugby, proved highly success 

ul. 


differently from others. By no stretch of imagination is it possible 


to conceive anything approaching the corruption of the un- | turn worshipped by the boy. 


He took an eager interest in young Butler, and was in 
Butler’s school career is described 









thinking portion of the electorate, through the public-houses, 


which has taken place in the past. 
of public ownership, confusing the real point at issue, assert 


The temperance opponents 


that it would not ‘ take the Trade out of politics.’ 


question,’ it is said, ‘ would come up at every election. Publican’s 
end barman’s wages ; strength of liquor; hours of sale; lower 
prices of drink, would all be issues—and discussed with greater 
intensity than at present, because the Trade belonged to the 
people. Electoral pressure from the citizen would be well-nigh 
uresistible if the voters were also the owners of the Trade.’ It 
is easy to make too much of this argument. i 
significance that in the Carlisle area during the General Election 
of 1918, the experiment was not a subject of burning con- 
troversy, in spite of the efforts of the National Trade Defence 
Association to make it a living is’ue.” 

As regards finding the capital for purchase, Mr. Greenwood 
argues that it would not be necessary to raise money at all. 
He adopts the suggestion that payment should be made by 
means of terminable annuities payable out of the receipts of 
the drink trade. The debt would be reduced by the sale of 
redundant licensed premises, and he believes there would be 
large economies as a result of the unified management. 
proposes that the period of the terminable annuities should be 


twelve years. 


Mr. Greenwood’s book is Volume V. of the “‘ New Era Series.”’ | heads had all been caught young. 
Other volumes of the series which have just reached us are: 
After the Peace, by H. N. Brailsford ; A Policy for the Labour 
Party, by J. Ramsay MacDonald; and Labour and National 
Finance, by Philip Snowden. 





DR. BUTLER AT HARROW.* 
See Re Daten Sees a ee ee ee Edward Bowen differed with him about a Modern Side scholar- 


Trinity. He was Head-master of Harrow from 1860 to 1885, 
and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1886 to his 


It is not without 


at length. He won all the prizes that were available, and was 
a popular Head of the School. When he went up to Cambridge 
he was equally successful in classics, but, as if to show that he 
was human, he narrowly escaped a “ pluck ”’ in the Mathematical 
Tripos, which candidates for a degree were still required to take. 
Had he failed, he would have lost his scholarship at Trinity 
and his chance of a fellowship, and his future would have been 
very different from what it was. He was Senior Classic in 
1855, and was soon elected Fellow of Trinity, where the redoubt- 
able Whewell was still Master. He helped to start the Working 
Men’s College with the Christian Socialists, he acted for a year 
as private secretary to Mr. Cowper, better known as Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, at the Education Office, he made a long tour in the 
Near East, and he returned to Cambridge in 1858 with the 
intention of taking orders. He had already been appointed 
to the living of Great St. Mary’s when Dr. Vaughan announced 
in the autumn of 1859 his impending resignation and urged 
Butler to become a candidate for the head-mastership of his 


He | old school. The future Dean Farrar, then an assistant master 


at Harrow, joined his solicitations to Vaughan’s. Butler's 
youth did not tell against him at Harrow, for the four preceding 
Vaughan himself was only 
twenty-eight when he was chosen. The desires of the staff 
and the school prevailed with the governors, who appointed 
him in preference to Dr. Barry, who afterwards became Primate 
of Australia. It was not all plain sailing for the young head- 
master, as Mr. Graham shows. Butler held that a head-master 
must be an autocrat, and he would not have his decisions 
questioned by the older members of the staff. When his friend 


4 
4 


ship in 1878 and appealed to the Governors, Butler informed the 
chairman privately that, if the Governors adopted Bowen's 


death in 1918. Mr. Graham, who long served under him at | ~” : ; , 
Harrow, has now published a most interesting volume on the | V!°W> he would at once resign the head-mastership. On hearing 
first part of Dr. Butler’s long and distinguished career, with of this, Bowen withdrew his proposal. But Mr. Graham 

assures us that the staff respected Butler as much as the boys 








The : : ¢ ; 
Harrow Life ee Montagu Butler, By Edward Graham. London did. Dr. Butler unquestionably raised the school to a higher 
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place than it had ever occupied before, enlarging its curriculu 


as well as its buildings, laying stress on natural science and, 


ander the late John Farmer, on music, and bringing it in 
touch with modern ideas. He was unquestionably a gre 
schoolmaster, although, the author says, he was inclined 


overtax himself by refusing to delegate routine work to others, 
and although perhaps he exacted too much from some of his 


own pupils. 


Mr. Graham has collected a host of anecdotes in a most 
Let us 


attractive chapter on “The Teacher and the Man.” 
quote a few :— 


“For the following story I am indebted to the Warden of 
All Souls : ‘One playful habit of Butler's, a habit which even its 
victims enjoyed, was that of setting what I can only call ‘‘ booby- 
uller members 
One “ First School ’’ we were pursuin 
our placid way through the Fifth Book of the Odyssey, an 
someone had just translated the lines where Odysseus clings for 
** You will remember,” 


traps,”’ into which it was by no means only the 
of the Form who fell. 


his life to the rocky shore of Phzacia. 

observed Butler, “‘ Pope’s translation, 
* Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
And stuck adherent and suspended hung.’ 


Lord Macaulay says of the second line that it is absolutel 
st verse in the English languags.’’ Then he turned to 

and said, “*‘ M , how do you supply the missing adjective ? 
Now, M 











bright mind, consisting in an utter inca 


said M 
and again laughter shook the Upper Sixth.’ 





‘I do not know, A 
even Tully seem canine.’ 
expense. : 
‘Night Thoughts’ as an instance of oxymoron : 
With pious sacrilege a grave I stole. 

‘Ah, you've read the “ Night Thoughts,” ’ said Butler ; 
confess that I remember no more than the line you have jus 
given. The poem always produced on me the effect prope 
to night thoughts; it sent me to sleep.’ The whole fun of thi 
was not lost upon the boys, who remembered how the Head 





Master had recently dropped off in a doze, leaving a boy to 


repeat the whole forty-eight lines of the Horace repetition 


and how he had been roused by the silence at the close, only to 
They had heard too how 
told two 


say, ‘Yes, B——, please begin.’ 
Butler, when taking one of the lower Forms, agen 
e 


or three boys to ‘remain standing,’ and then, while a third 


more nervous and far worse, translator was murdering sense 
and grammar, he had peacefully slumbered and awoke to say, 


‘Thank you, very nice.’ Butler knew how to ‘touch’ witl 


the keen foil of irony the transgressor against the code of good 
The Head Boy was leaning on his elbow 
and looking out of the well-known window into the Vicarage 

‘How would you translate cubito fultus ?’ suddenly 


manners in School. 


garden. 
asked the Head-Master. ‘ Leaning on your elbow, sir.’ ‘ Yes 
and in what play of what author would you find the words ? 
No answer. ‘ Plautus, I think, and in the ‘ Miles Gloriosus,’ 
shall we say the Swaggering Captain ?’ ” 


Mr. Graham says very truly that Dr. Butler himself was a 
delightful talker because he was never at a loss for an anecdote 
Thus at a Trinity feast he was asked 


or an impromptu jest. 
why a certain prize had been discontinued :— 


“Turning to the American Ambassador on his right hand, 
he replied, ‘I can only answer my friend’s question in the 
words of the great poet who, sir, is your honoured compatriot : 


Cautiously replied the Beaver, 
Vith reserve he thus made answer, 
**Let me first consult the others, 
Let me ask the other beavers.” ’ 


Afterwards Butler explained to one of the Fellows that the 
lines had remained in his memory from boyhood as perhaps the 


most unmitigated balderdash in the English tongue.” 


We may part with him on this truly characteristic note. 


The late Master was a great man, not Icast because with all his 


learning and dignity he retained to the end his keen sense 
of humour, 





WHEN LABOUR RULES.* 
Mr. J. H. Tuomas has written a book to remove the anxieties of 
the capitalists, the middle classes and the ‘“ working man who 
has always voted Tory ’—or Liberal. He speaks for himself 
and does not expect that everything which he has written will 
be endorsed by his colleagues in the Labour movement. But 
he is sure that Labour rule will be “ entirely beneficent.” It is 
an entertaining book, because it is an unconscious revelation of 
the author's character. We can see in it Mr. Thomas’s devout 
belief in the power of phrases—the same belief which brought 
M. Kerensky and the Girondins to utter disaster. When, in the 


© When Labour Rules. By the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas. London: Collins. 
1102. net.) 





the 





was one of the two or three best classical scholars 
in the Form, but he had a curious dark spot in his otherwise very 
ity to appreciate the 
distinetion between the good and bad in English poetry. “‘ Best,”’ 
“Worst !!!°’ almost shrieked the Head-Master, 
On another occa- 
sion a boy quoted Cicero as his authority for some solecism. 
, how it is that you contrive to make 
Sometimes the joke was at his own 
A boy had rolled out a quotation from Young’ 


‘I 


m | course of his reflections on the Labour Utopia of to. 


he comes up against some difficulty, he seeks relief ; 
. M some 

well-rounded platitude and passes on. Sometimes he ign 

. P ENoreg 
the difficulty, which therefore ceases to exist—for him. Thug 
the crucial problems of Nationalization, on its financial and 
administrative sides, are airily dismissed. Mr. Thomas assumicg 
that the mere transference ef various industries to the State wil] 
make them so profitable that the consumer and the employee 
as well as the Exchequer, will benefit. Yet we sce that Govern. 
ment control of the railways and of the coal industry has hag 
exactly the opposite effect, as far as the consumer is concerned, 
As for the administration, Mr. Thomas says that it is cynical to 
refer to the “ Government stroke ” and to the lack of initiative 
and energy shown by many Civil servants. He has * every 
faith ” that the middle classes will provide able and industrious 
men for “ the new civil services.” Yet if we seek his reasons for 
thinking that the new and enlarged bureaucracy will diffor 
utterly from the old, we shall not find them. Again, Mr. Thomas 
is eloquent on “the right to work.” But when he remembers 
that there are many ex-Service men claiming the right to work 
in the building trades, he hastily declares that it is unjust to 
blame the builders’ unions and begins to accuse the employers of 
wanting cheap labour. In another place, where he is lamenting 
the scarcity of houses, he declares that the bricklayers would be 
delighted to give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage if they 
could be guaranteed against unemployment. Yet every one 
knows that there is work for years to come for all the unionist 
builders and that many more skilled men are needed. Tho 
“right to work,” we are to conclude, is strictly limited in Mr, 
Thomas’s ideal state. 
Mr. Thomas has generous views about Nationalization. In 
the early part of his book he proposes to take over the railways, 
mines, canals, harbours, and roads. As he warms to his work, 
he decides to nationalize the land, although, by the way, he 
recommends workmen to become capitalists by buying their 
houses. At a later stage he is advocating the nationalization of 
shipping, and of all imported raw materials, while the munici- 
palities are to supply bread and milk. We have looked to see 
how Mr. Thomas proposes to meet the deficits to be expected 
on all these new services, and the enormous cost of his social 
reforms, including a National Opera. He would abolish all 
Customs and Excise duties, and replace the Excess Profits Duty 
by a Capital Levy producing £1,000,000,000—a mere matter, he 
says, of cancelling so much War Loan. He would raise revenue 
by Death Duties and by Income Tax. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Thomas that he gives two entirely different forecasts of a Labour 
Government’s Income Tax. Thus on p. 64 we read :— 
“What has ‘hs middle man to fear frorr us ? 
instance the que:tion of Income Tax. The Labour Party's 
policy is basea on the principle of ability to pay. That must 
appeal to the middle class man, because ability to pay must 
not be determined alone upon income as income, but the liability 
which that income carries. Take the £500 to £1,000 a year 
man. In the first place the limit below which no tax is charged 
will be far higher than at present. Possibly the £500 a year 
man will pay only on £100, and then at a small rate. Above 
this figure there must be a margin when taxation will be sn.all. 
The man with a family to clothe and educate—the number of 
children will of course be taken into consideration —hasn't 
much left over for extravagant luxuries, even on £1,000 a year. 
Greater taxes on the greater incomes will suffice to cover the 
allowances made to this man and his type. Later on we must 
discuss national finance, but for the moment our assurance is 
that the middle class man will benefit considerably in the 
matter of Income Tax. Could it be otherwise in any Labour 
—— ? That programme demands that a higher value 
»e paid upon the workers’ commodity—that is, their labour— 
and how shall it, then, deny to other workers that justice which 
itself is so earnestly fighting for ? ” 
This is highly encouraging, for the vast majority are to get @ 
great deal more from the State and to pay less. But on p. 152 
we have a rude awakening :— 
**T have been asked what the amount of the Income Tax is 
likely to be. Of course it cannot be answered. Conditions 
change, and the upheaval of the war has made costly difficulties 
which will disappear in due course. But I do think by this one 
simple, straightforward method of taxation a lot of unnecessary 
overlapping in the work of various departments will be saved, 
and this will affect, in the end, the amount that has to be paid. 
It is doubtful if it will go any higher than it is to-day to the 
average man, though, of course, we should insist upon the 


extremely wealthy man paying a much greater proportion than 
he does now.” 
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to 
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It is clear that Mr. Thomas has never seriously considered the 
question of national taxation and expenditure. He thinks that 


there is a vast number of idle people with large fortunes, but 
this is a delusion. 





The number of such persons is far smaller 
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than he and many other politicians suppose, and their total 
capital would not go far towards paying for Mr. Thomas’s 
Paradise, where, as he tells us, “no man will have occasion to 
protest against the conditions under which he is expected to 
live,” and where “we shall obliterate the strike ”’—though in 
Australia under Labour Governments strikes have been as 
numerous and violent as ever. 

Mr. Thomas touches on many subjects, but does not mention 
the House of Commons nor the “ Council of Action ” which, we 
understood, was to supersede Parliament. He says that “ there 
will be no Bolshevism,” and that the Duke of Northumberland 
was quite wrong in “ connecting us with the Bolshevik rulers of 
Russia,” although many of Mr. Thomas’s colleagues boasted of 
the connexion and although the “Council of Action” was 
engaged in “ secret diplomacy ” with Kameneff. We are glad to 
note Mr. Thomas’s moderation, and his remark that “it is a 
fundamental law that the Government is responsible to the 
country as a whole, and not to one particular section of it.” If 
he would only act on this principle and not follow at the heels 
of the extremists who believe in the minority’s right to rule ! 
He says that India is not fit for responsible Government. He 
would not recognize an Irish Republic, but suggests that Labour 
could reconcile Ulster Protestants and Sinn Feiners and that 
North-East Ulster should be left in union with Great Britain, 
without a separate Parliament. When he says that the Irish 
“railwaymen are united,” he forgets that the Ulster railwaymen 
are working troop trains while the Southern Nationalist railway- 
men refuse to do so. He declares that he does not wish 
“to exploit capital,” although many of his colleagues profess a 
desire to abolish capital or capitalism. The capitalist is to be 
content with moderate interest, varying in proportion to the 
risk. Mr. Thomas has a poor opinion of thrift. “ Greater 
benefits are to be found by wise spending than have ever been 
gained by the careful hoarding of every penny not needed for 
actual subsistence.” He speaks highly of the Whitley Councils, 
and professes to dislike strikes. ‘The most curious chapter in 
the book deals with women in industry. Mr. Thomas indicates 
that while the Labour Party believes in equal pay for equal 
work, it would prefer that women would leave the factories to the 
men and “ think more of home-keeping.”’ He thinks that women 
will use their voting power mainly to prevent wars, and that they 
will leave industrial problems to the men. We are inclined to 
think that he is mistaken and that working women will not give 
up their place in industry without a struggle. Mr. Thomas is 
evidently beginning to realize that women’s suffrage will not 
be an unmixed advantage for the Labour Party. The gencral 
effect of the book will be to increase the anxiety which Mr. 
Thomas seeks to dispel. Until Mr. Thomas and the moderate 
Labour leaders have formulated a coherent policy, they will be 
at the mercy of the extreme men who bring their party into 
disrepute. 





CHILD PSYCHOLOGY.* 
THOsE who have read Miss Margaret Drummond’s popular book 
of child psychology, The Dawn of Mind, will welcome the 
present book, which carries on Miss Drummond's study of a 
child up to the age of five years and which further develops this 
observer’s particular point of view. Miss Drummond’s work is 
particularly valuable to the parent and the ordinary reader, 
because, although she is a modernist, she is not a convinced 
disciple of any particular school. She seems to view different 
experimenters from a fairly detached angle and will give to the 
parent just what he wants—that is to say, the honest opinion 
of a practical teacher and a keen experimenter upon the various 
“stunts ” of the new schools. A great part of the present book 
is based upon her observations of her little niece Margaret, 
between the ages of three and five years—years which we are 
coming to believe are some of the most important, educationally, 
in the whole of the child’s career. That is, of course, one of 
the main planks in the platform of the new educationists. 
They maintain that a child should be a great deal further along 
its road by seven or eight than used to be expected of it, and 
that, per contra, the boy or girl from eleven to sixteen should, 
comparatively speaking, be allowed to slack. The commonest 
objection to this programme is that we are likely to over-drive 
the young child, but the objectors are apt to lose sight of an 
important factor. To take the analogy of a motor, the speed 
of whose journey over a certain road is to be increased, there 
are two ways in which this can be done: one is to speed up the 


* Child Peychology. By Margaret Drummond. _ London: Edward Arnold. [53.] 





engine and increase the amount of work done by the car, the 
other is to improve the gradients and the surface of the road 
to be traversed. It is upon this latter expedient that modernist 
educators rely. They seek to bring the gradus ad Parnassum 
theory to the pitch of a fine art. To change our metaphor, 
formerly even the shortest legs were expected to reach Parnassus 
by way of the normal “seven-inch rise’’ staircase of the adult. 
Now, with better adapted and shallower steps, we believe that 
we shall see a positively twinkling ascent performed by thoso 
short legs. 

We particularly recommend to parents the chapters on 
“‘ Learning the Mother Tongue,” for, in treating of this subject, 
Miss Drummond is able to rub in her theories with great effect. 
Here, in the case of every child, we have an example of a 
very difficult subject, which is, by force of circumstances, 
acquired by a method closely resembling the Montessori way. 
Practically speaking, all children learn their mother tongue on 
their own initiative, just as the modernist educator tells us 
they can be led to acquire other subjects. The parents talk to 
the child and talk to each other. Out of the material thus ready 
to its hand, the child by his own effort acquires the speech 
faculty. We do not teach him to speak, tell him to come and 
have his ten minutes’ talking lesson, nor do we perpetually pull 
him up when he makes mistakes, as we are apt to do when the 
unfortunate little creature is acquiring a knowledge of more 
formal subjects. 

Space unfortunately forbids quotation from a very fascinating 
book, and we can only say that no parents who are interested 
in a small child’s progress ought to miss it. We have not, most 
of us, time to plough through the enormous volumes in which 
many educators set forth their thoughts, but here is the root 
of the matter in under two hundred pages. 





THE GREAT HOUSES.* 
English Homes as a title is a somewhat wide one, but in his 
latest volume Mr. Avray Tipping deals only with the late 
Stewart period (1649-1714), and at that almost exclusively 
with palatial examples. 

Not that any of the houses dealt with claim the title of 
“Palace,” though the admirable illustrations show many of 
them as fully deserving it by virtue both of their scale and 
their magnificence. To all who have made any study of English 
domestic architecture there lies a magic in such names as 
Belton, Coleshill, Chatsworth, Drayton, Ham, and Thorpe— 
all pictured and described in Mr. Tipping’s book. Besides these 
and other great houses, a few are shown, Moyles Court and 
The Moot for instance, that whilst stately enough in their 
smaller way, are little more than good ‘Squires’ Houses ’”— 
just such houses, indeed, that in these days many a palaco 
owner would gladly exchange into. The immediate future of 
the country house, with “‘a magnificent suite of entertaining 
rooms, ballroom, picture gallery, fifty bedrooms and riding- 
school,” is somewhat uncertain. To architects this uncertainty 
is distressing —and, one imagines, no less so to the embarrassed 
owners. 

The fact that such places are being sold implies the existence 
of purchasers ready to shoulder the burden of a ‘* white elephant ” 
and a big establishment—perhaps because they are still in 
happy ignorance of the unfortunate fact that service, heat, 
light, and maintenance all bear a certain ratio to floor area and 
cubic contents. To be sure, the cost of running a house may be 
almost indefinitely reduced by expert rearrangement and the 
wholesale substitution of mechanism for maids, but such con- 
versions are not possible without some sacrifice and considerable 
capital outlay. The white elephant preparing to enter Olympia 
as an “Ideal Home” might well envy the camel its needle’s 
eye. However, if we do not examine the Stately Homes of 
england with the jaundiced eye of a householder and tax- 
payer, there is nothing but delight and inspiration in Mr. 
Tipping’s fascinating pages. Some of his extracts from old 
building accounts must have a melancholy interest for us in 
these days :— 

“Tho first artist to be employed at Chatsworth was Caius 
Cibber, the Danish sculptor, who had studied in Rome and 
settled in England in Commonwealth times. In answer to 
Lord Devonshire’s inquiry, he writes that he received £140 for 
sculpturing the ‘ flat figures’ in the pediment at Thoresby and 
£5 apieco for a dozen Caesar heads. He adds: ‘My Lord did 
pay for my board and wine for me and my man; and then 

* English Homes. Period IV. By H. Avray Tipping, F.S.A. Londonl 
Country Life. (633. net.) 
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I did two Sphinxes at ten pound a piece, having in them but 
8 quarters of a tunn. For two statues as big as the life I had 
thirty-five pounds a piece and all charges born. And at this 
rate I will doe my endeavour to serve any nobleman in free- 
stone.’ ”’ 

Happy noblemen, able to bespeak life-sized portrait statues 
for the price of to-day’s dress suit! Even then, however, it 








cleverly described.——A ffinities. 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A series of American  storieg 
of undeveloped flirtations. 
amusing. 
Unwin. 8s. net.)—A first attempt by a young writer who takes 


mother. The various problems which confront the half-caste are 
By Mary Rinehart. (Hodder 


“The Family Friend” is the most 
Catherine Herself. By James Hilton. (Fisher 








seems that the spectre of “estimates exceeded” sometimes 


stalked between designer and employer, for :— 

“There may, however, on the score of cost, have been some 
little friction between architect and client, and when it was 
decided to follow on with the work of reconstruction and to 
rebuild the East side of Chatsworth, Talman must have arranged 
that the construction should be done for a fixed sum—£2,248.”’ 


Those were certainly great days for the building employer. 





It is now held to be the employee's turn, though it is difficult to 
see just how he is to benefit by making his employment pro- 
hibitive. 











FICTION. 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST.* 
In some parts of the country instead of picking flowers it is the 
custom in the spring to get a sod of downland turf-moss, daisies, 
sorrel, bedstraw, blue milkwort, grasses and all—to bring it 
into the house and set it in a tray. This is Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s method when she writes about country people in Sussex. 
Green Apple Harvest is an admirable example of the turf-cutting 
process. The whole society round Bodingmares, Campany’s 
Hatch, and Pookwell is presented to the reader ; he is temporarily 
made free of the community, so far assimilated into it that, by 
the time he has got halfway through the book, he will most 
certainly have ceased to think of Robert, Clem, Polly, and 
Hannah as yeomen or gipsies. He will see them merely as men 
and women whose minds, while remaining as peculiar to the 
individual as is the mind of every man and woman, have yet 
been stamped and, as it were, givenarelish by their environment, 
It is a great deal this easy introduction into another society 
that makes fiction so stimulating and yet so recreative to read. 
When, in the body, we are introduced among a new set of people, 
we are shy of them, they are shy of us, but in a book like Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s we ourselves are invisible and, moreover, have 
our author always ready with her little bit of window-glass to 
fit into the forehead of whosoever’s actions we desire to under- 
stand. The novel contains two very remarkable psychological] 
studies: an exceedingly ambitious one of Bob Fuller, with his 
over-sexed, visionary emotions and his crude and simple mind, 
and another much more straightforward one of his brother, 
Clem Fuller, who is one of the few really charming “ virtuous 
apprentices ” of fiction. Again, the author has painted some 
very elaborate set-pieces, two country weddings, subtly differ- 
entiated, a half-ludicrous funeral, and some very effective land- 
scapes seasoned with introspection. Bob Fuller’s heredity is 
very subtly conceived. His exterior, of an oafish “ buck ” with 
check breeches and an oiled forehead-curl, iscompletely visualized. 
The author’s handling of his mental experiences is, as a rule, 
completely convincing, her understanding of him constituting 
indeed a remarkable feat of projection; but we think that most 
readers will find his vision in the end of the book, when he 
believes himself to be received back into a state of Grace, not 
quite satisfactory. This is, however, practically the only uncertain 
note struck in the book,in which otherwise Bob’s primitive kind 
of mysticism is made part shocking, part pitiful, part triumphant, 
and altogether convincing. We congatulate Miss Kaye-Smith 
upon a very fine performance. She has been very ambitious ; 
has tackled some extremely intricate pieces of psychology ; has 
kept up her atmosphere completely ; has brought dock, daisy, 
and grass before us growing at their pleasure; and yet, with all 
this array of “ high-brow ” ingredients, she has not produced a 
work of art which is fit only for the taste of a littérateur, but has 
written a novel which is not only readable but absorbing. 


















































READABLE Novets.—A Variety Entertainment. By Sophie 
Cole. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—A series of sketches 
of which the link is that they are supposed to have been 
told to a small literary society called “‘ The Stick-in-the- 
Muds.” The two first stories are the best.——Half-Caste, 
By Holloway Horn. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Chinese life 
seems to have a great attraction for novel writers of 
to-day. This book is concerned with the visit to London of 















for his subject the study of a girl of the middle class who becomes 
a pianist. The publisher’s note that the author is only eighteen 
is really superfluous, considering that towards the end of 
the book the author causes his heroine to reflect: “I am 
twenty-four years old and my life is over.” Mr. Hilton may 
be glad to hear that life is not over even at that advanced 
age, and he will have plenty of time left, even in six years’ 
time, to perfect himself in his art. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


THE DANIEL JAZZ.* 

“* ABANDON starch all ye who enter here ” ought to be the motto 
for Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s new book of poems. It is sometimes 
a little difficult for us in England to do this; we are perhaps a 
little obsessed by our view of the dignity of literature, and those 
of us who read a great deal of poetry have more often than not 
forgotten Bacchus and Dionysus and our childhood. For 
though the reading of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s poems may make 
us feel a little scared and a little prim, we must remember that, 
before advancing years had made us shy, there was a time, when 
in the right mood, we should have revelled in them—over the 
fire of an evening, or dabbling bare feet in a rock pool at the 
seaside on some afternoon when sea and sky glittered and 
danced. Then their high spirits, their enthusiasm, their “ guts 
and glow,” would have intoxicated us as they are meant to. 
We must remember that Mr. Vachel Lindsay is a poet who 
speaks to our moods of freedom, when we are away from hostile 
criticism, when, most of all, we are away from the odious spoil- 
sport who lives within us all, and whose acid ‘* You are making 
a fool of yourself” has made drab the lives of some of us for 
good and all. Those who have had the good fortune to hear 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay recite “The Congo ” will realize how much 
for its proper enjoyment it demanded a certain abandon, an 
“out of school” feeling, which for the self-conscious is only 
obtained in solitude or in carefully chosen society :— 

“Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 


Pounded on the table, 
Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 


Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, Boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. 

Ten I had religion, THen I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I SAW THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH THE BLACK, 
CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN TRACK. 
Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files ; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong.”’ 

There was no doubt that if the listener accepted Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay’s mood, his sense of the grotesque and of the uncanny, 
there was something extraordinarily stirring and impressive 
about this passage as he rendered it. ‘‘ The Congo” really is 
“a roaring, epic, rag-time tune.”” The opening lines of the 
poem which we have just quoted are followed by an enlarge 
ment of the uncanny motif :— 


“ Death is an Elephant, 
Torch-eyed and horrible, 
Foam-flanked and terrible.” 
Death is the servant of Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo. 
Mumbo-Jumbo, God of secret and bloody rites, an implacable 
ghost god. Then the mood of the poem changes, and in a moment 
we are confronted with the negroes, in wild, childish high spirits 
A “Negro Fairyland ” swings into view, where an ebony palace 
is guarded by a baboon butler, and the cake-walk princes laugh 
down the witch men who have threatened them with the dark 
terror of Mumbo-Jumbo :— 
“Just then from the doorway, as fat as shotes, 
Came the cake-walk princes in their long red coats, 


Canes with a brilliant lacquer shine, 
And tall silk hats that were red as wine. 





— 
G. Bell and 501s 





a youth who is the son of an English father and a Chinese 


© Green Apple Harvest. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. London ; Cassell. (88. 6d.] 
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* The Daniel Jazz. 
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And they pranced with their butterfly partners there, 
Coal-black maidens with pearls jn their hair, 
Knee-skirts trimmed with the Dncadiies sweet; 

And bells on their ankles and little black-feet.” 


They walk for a cake that was tall as a man, defiant of the witch 
men who finally are unable to resist the laughter and nonsense. 
But there is another side of the negro character. As a revivalist 
he can outdo Moody, Sankey, and General Booth. The old 
preacher : 
‘Beat on the Bible till he wore it out 
Starting the jubilee revival shout.” 

All along the valley of the Congo sweeps the cleansing fire of 
Christianity, sweeping over “the vine-snared trees,” and the 


triumphant shout goes :— 


*Mumbo-Jumbo will die in the jungle ; 

Never again will he hoo-doo you, 

Never again will he hoc-doo you.” 

* Redeemed were the forests, the beasts and the men, 

And only the vulture dared again 

By the far, lone mountains cf the moon 

To ery, in the silence, the Congo tune :— 

‘Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 

Mumbo ... Jumbo. will . . . hoo-doo.. 
When Mr. Vachel Lindsay repeats this poem himself it has a 
swing, @ pageantry, and a glamour which are remarkable. 

In the collected poems stage directions are printed in the 
margin, but we think Mr. Lindsay should perhaps have ex- 
plained his theory of recitation a little more,as, though to those 
who know his theories, or rather as he prefers to call them, his 
habits, his intention in the stage directions is clear enough, they 
will not prove quite sufficiently informing to those who have 
Brieiiy, we believe his theory is as follows. 


you.” * 


not heard him speak. 
He thinks that poctry has lost a good deal by being written 
chiefly for the eye. On the other hand, he does not want to 
go back to the setting of poems to music, as he considers that 
at the present day music, even that written for the voice, has 
become so mathematicel with its scales, tones, and semi-tones, 
that it is too elaborate to be used merely to enhance the effect 
of the written word. There is another music of a much more 
primitive kind which is much more to his purpose—that is, 
the music of the alphabet. A good French or English actor, 
for instance M. Coquelin or Mr. Henry Ainley, creates for any 
individual piece of blank verse or Alexandrine that he may be 
rendering a beautiful pattern of sound, something which is 
almost a tune; something which it would be a pleasure for a 


forcigner to listen to if he could not understand the words | 


which are spoken. This is the music which Mr. Lindsay seeks 
todevelop, and it is withthe accompaniment of a fairly elaborate 
voice pattern that his verso must be judged. The reader may 
object that it is no new thing to say that verse should be read 
aloud ; this, of course, is perfectly true, but actually in practice 
Mr. Lindsay's writing and delivery seem to carry the process of 
gool dramatic diction a little further. For instance, in each 
oem there are passages almost purely rhetorical, written in 
order that the speaker of them, the pattern-maker, may be able 
to convey a sense of, say, tranquillity or, on the other hand, of 
swift motion. In ‘* The Santa-Fé Trail” the poet gives us a 
picture of a day spent under the arched sky of the wide 
Kansas Plain ; he desires to give the reader a sense of the racing 
motors— 
* Butting through the delicate mists of the morning, 
It comes like lightning, goes past roaring ’’—- 
of the cars which stream all day out of the East towards the 
brown sea-sands of the Pacific coast :— 

“Ho for the tear-horn, scare-horn, dare-horn, 

Ho for the gay-horn, bark-horn, bay-horn. 

Ho for Kansas, land that restores us 

When houses choke us, and great books bore 

Sunrisa Kansas, harvester’s Kansas, 

A million men have found you before us. 
The first lines of this are, of course, simply syllables which, when 
properly rendered, will give a sense of swiftness and hurry. In 
their place they are surprisingly effective and graphic. 

It is very interesting to notice the effect of Mr. Lindsay's 
pocms on the poetically unsophisticated. They prove to be a 
sheer delight to the perfectly natural person or to the child. The 
mixture of humour, nonsense, and rhetoric, the high spirita, 
the go of them, act like wine when the listener is entirely unself- 
It is, after all, for the unself- 
Perhaps 


us. 


conscious and unprejudiced. 
conscious and the unprejudiced that they are intended. 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay is one of the first people to do really good 
aesthctic work which is intended for “natural man,” 


It is 





| sailles as “ The Safeguard of Europe.” 


not here a question of “ writing down,” of words in one syllable, 
it is the question of appealing, as does Edward Lear’s nonsense, 
to our simplest aesthetic tastes—the tastes which all of us 
share, but which have hitherto generally been appealed to so 
badly and so shabbily, that even the simple have been rather 
ashamed to acknowledge them and the sophisticated have sup- 
pressed them altogether as unworthy. It was not the tastes 
that were unworthy, it was the stuff that was provided for their 
satisfaction. Nor is the question of this satisfaction an academia 
or even a literary one; it is ono which probably has more to do 
with human happiness than is as yet well understood. 


THE WEEK, 








BOOKS OF 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
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THe NovempBer Macazrnes.—The Nineteenth Century has a 
valuable article on ‘The National Wage Position” by Sir 
Lynden Macassey. He explains how State interference during 
the war upset all the old methods of fixing wages, and he suggests 
a practical method of determining wages by finding out, first, 
what wages an industry can bear and, secordly, what wages 
are paid in similar industries. ‘* High rates of wages do not 
necessarily mean high earnings; they may mean no earnings 
and no work.” Mrs. Webster contributes an interesting article 
on “* Women and Civilization ” ; her dogmatic theory of marriage 
between “primitive” and “cultivated” persons is highly 
disputable. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar defends the Treaty of Ver- 
Sir Thomas Barclay 
the new Presi- 


’ 
‘ 


‘ 


I 
2 
> 


writes on “‘ M. Miilerand and his Programme ” ; 
dent, it appears, aims at decentralization, contrary to the ruling 
tendency of French administration. Sir O’Moore Creagh, a 
former Commander-in-Chief in India, commerds * The Report 
of the Army in India Committce,”’ but expresses grave doubts 
as to whether Mr. Montagu will allow the recommendations to 
be carried out. He recalls an incident of 1898, during the first 
rising of the ** Mad Mullah,’ when an Austrian steamer arrived 
at Aden, carrying an Austrian “ scientific’ expedition to 
Somaliland. He refused them permission to land, and found 
out later that the steamer was loaded with munitions for the 
Mullah, under the charge of a German-Turkish agent and some 
Sir O’Moore Creagh emphasizes the fact that 


German officers. 





the martial races in India are in a very small minority—perhaps 
a twelfth—and that the other races are “ unwarlike by creed 
and habit.” Dr. Haden Guest, the secretary of the recent 
sabour delegation to Russia, writes on ** Bolshevism,” admitting 
that the Moscow Communists are a little faction ruling by vio- 
lence, and that the educational reforms of which so much has 
been heard exist for the most part only on paper. Mr. Moreton 
Frewen has an article on ‘‘ The Structure of Empire Finance,” 
drawing attention to the Peace River region in North-Western 
Canada as a typical district which might be developed with the 
help of a British Government guarantee.——In the Fortnightly 
Sir George Aston asks some searching questions about “ India 
and Empire Defence,” in connexion with the Report of the 
Army in India Committee; in particular, he asks whether, in 
Bacon’s words, “the natural subjects of the Crown or State 
bear a sufficient proportion to the stronger subjects that they 
govern,” and whether the time has not come to take stock of 
our military obligations in a world-wide Empire. Mr. V. W. 
Germains gives an interesting summary of ‘‘ A German Expert 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland,” on which the Admiralty 





| Rose’s 


might, if it would, make some comment. Professor Holland 
* Plea for the Further Study of Naval History ” deserves 
! attention ; it reinforces indirectly the demand for an official 
| account of Jutland, for, unless the facts are accurately stated, 
the true lessons of that battle must be obscured. ‘‘ An Adminis- 
trator,” writing on Ireland, says with some truth that the 
disorders are due to “ the reckless negligence of English states- 
men who, having undertaken to rule Ireland, have not ruled it,” 
and to the inefficiency of the administrative system which works 
Mr. Marriott discusses the prob- 
sritain, America, and France. 


in watertight compartments. 
lem of the executive in Great 
Mr. John Poliock says that the Tsar was murdered because he 
would not fall in with a German scheme, under which he was to 
abdicate in favour of his son, who was then to sign the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk and resume the throne of his ancestors under 
German protection. Mr. Pollock may be right; in June, 1918, 
the Germans seemed to have Russia at their merey.—-In the 
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Oontemporary Mr. A. G. Gardiner, writing on “ Anglo-American 
Issues,” suggests that, on the analogy of the agreement by which 
neither country keeps armed vessels in the Great Lakes, Great 
Britain should propose to America “ to pool the naval resources 
of the two nations and to dedicate them, not to any selfish 
national interest merely, but to the League of Nations and the 
enduring peace of the world.” American comments on this 
singular scheme will probably surprise Mr. Gardiner. Mr. 
D. H. Loch has a thoughtful paper on “ Austria Revisited.” 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, writing on “* The New Industrial Revolution,” 
contends that the Syndicalists are entirely wrong in assuming 
that economic issues wil! tend to absorb more and more of the 
attention of the community. He looks forward to a time when 
* economics will be the servant, not the master, of humanity ”’— 
a pleasanter Utopia than that of Mr. Sidney Webb or Lenin. 
Sir Cyril Cobb describes ‘‘ London’s Scheme of Education.” 
Mrs. Ada Walias discusses Lord Halifax’s Advice to a Daughter, 
acknowledging its charm and wisdom but denouncing its treat- 
ment of marriage as “ simply poisonous,” because Lord Halifax 
insisted on the wife’s submissiveness. Some useful documents 
relating to the recent strikes in Italy are printed at length.—— 
In the National Review Colonel Rowan Robinson’s article on 
“Work and Thrift in War” is timely. There is another side 
to his contention that the hard work of the German soldier in 
constructing deep dug-outs saved life; much of the work was 
really done by the forced labour of French and Belgian civilians, 
and the soldiers who spent much of their time in dug-outs were 
apt to lose their fighting spirit and to surrender too readily. 
Btill, his complaints of the prevalent slackness are well founded. 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland, writing on “‘ Peking Revisited,” thinks that 
China has changed very little after all. Signor Enrico Corradini 
has an optimistic article on “Italy and the National Idea.” 
Mr. E. Alfred Jones writes well on ‘‘ Pepys as an Art Collector 
and Critic.” Miss A. H. Singleton’s “The Ghosts of Rayn- 
ham” is a collection of seemingly well authenticated ghost 
stories handed down in the Townshend family.——In Black- 
wood’s “ Ganpat”’ continues his thrilling account of the last 
Mahsud campaign on the North-West Frontier. Miss Ethel 
Smyth completes her exceedingly clever “ Recollections o! the 
Empress Eugénie ” :— 
“She was fond of pointing out that no nation is less _ to 
prolonged sojourn beside the domestic hearth than the English. 
You are always somewhere else,’ she said, ‘et voilé le peuple 
qui ne se lasse pas de chanter 4 tout propos “‘ ’ome sweet ’ome.”’ ”’ 
“I never saw the Empress more utterly adorable with anyone 
than she was with Mrs. Pankburst.”” Miss Smyth’s: estimate 
of the Empress’s complex character is by far the most satisfying 
that we have ever read. “ Can anything transcend the dignity 
of that long iron silence ? Can the world ever forget that supreme 
spectacle of one who knew how to iall?” Lord Lansdowne 
contributes a most interesting paper on “ A Canadian River,” 
the Cascapedia, where he had some rare sport with the salmon 
in 1884-87 during his term of office as Governor-General at 
Ottawa. The London Mercury opens a most entertaining 
number with two hitherto unpublished poems by Swinburne 
and a clever, humorous poem, ** Miss Thompson Goes Shopping,” 
by Mr. Martin Armstrong. Miss Ethel Smyth’s * Two Glimpses 





of Queen Victoria” is a pleasant and lively reminiscenco ; 
the Queen, thanks to the Empress Eugénie, gave her no small 
encouragement in producing her first important composition. | 
Mr. Belloc deals faithfully, and at length, with Mr. Wells as 
an historian. 


| 


| in a name than Shakespeare thought. 





In the current number of the British Journal of Inebriety | 
(Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox, Is. net.) Dr. H. M. Vernon describes ! 
a long series of experiments which he undertook in person to 
measure “The Influence of Dilution on the 'foxic Action of | 
Alcoholic Liquids.” One definite conclusion at which he has 
arrived is that, “ practically speaking, beer containing 3 por 
cent. by volume of alcohol, or 5.25 per cent. of proof spirit, is 
a non-intoxicating liquid,” and that the sale of light beers 
at a low price should be encouraged in the interests of national 
sobriety. 


The Clerk and the Architect of the London County Council 
have prepared a valuable illustrated report on the Proposed 


Demolition of Nineteen Ctty Churches (P. 8S. King. 3s. 64d.), 
which gives a short history and description of each of the 
churches, with photographs and a map of the City. The 
Architect, Mr. Topham Forrest, “strongly urges that steps 
slivuld be taken which will securo the retention of most of the 





Le 
churches now threatened with destruction,” inasmuch as the 
“ constitute, in his opinion, some of the most interesting nti 
ments of the City of London.” The Clerk emphasizes the fact 
that the greater part of the cost of building at least twelve of 
the churches was probably defrayed from public money, in the 
shape of the coal tax. The Church would doubtless be glad to 
know whether the Council will help to solve the financial problem 
in any other way than by disposing of the valuable sites of these 
churches, which are no longer needed for public worship. 


The Dunlop Book. Compiled’ by E. J. Burrow, E. R. Cross 
and A. J. Wilson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and A. J. Wilson. 21s.)— 
This handsome quarto, strongly bound in leather with a clasp, 
is the second and revised edition of the road-book for motor. 
drivers issued by the Dunlop Rubber Company. We may regret 
that the necessities of advertisement have introduced the familiar 
figure of “ Mr. Dunlop ” in the most incongruous places—as, for 
instance, in an otherwise charming sketch of a cathedral interior— 
but apart from this the book is a most artistic and useful worl. 
The gazetteer is comprehensive and accurate, the notes oy 
architecture, sport, and hotels are well written, the numeron; 
coloured maps in sections are just what a driver needs, and 
the hundreds of roadside sketches, arranged alphabetically in a 
separate part of the book, will interest every one who cares for 
old crosses, town gates, and other antiquities in which th 
English countryside is rich. We commend the book to every 
one who has a car. 


In the Blue. By Major 8. H. Long, D.8.0., M.C. (Lane. 5s, 
net.)—This simple but interesting account of Major Long's 
flying experiences in France was, he tells us, “jotted down 
during leisure moments at the front, within hearing of the 
guns.” He joined the R.F.C. on leaving Sandhurst in Decem- 
ber, 1914, and went to France in the following spring, spending 
the rest of the year in reconnaissance and bombing work. 
Aerial fighting was then in its infancy. Returning just before 
the First Battle of the Somme, he was provided with a De 
Havilland Scout and soon brought down his first German: 
“Tt is extraordinary what a long time it takes a machine to 
reach the ground when falling out of control, for, although 
diving probably at 200 miles an hour, to the victor watching 
it seems an interminable age before the whole thing crumples 
up into a cloud of dust.”” Major Long, whom we know to have 
been a distinguished and successful fighter, describes his experi- 
ences very modestly but graphically. At the end of 1917 he 
went to Palestine and had the time of his life in assisting to 
demoralize the routed Turkish army. After the Armistice he 
was detailed to lay out aerodromes on the Cape to Cairo 
Aerial Route. It is distressing to read of the casual way in 
which he was treated by the Air Ministry when applying for 
demobilization and for the small gratuity due to him. This 
justifiable complaint is the only thing which we have not 
enjoyed in Major Long’s excellent little book. 


Magic in Names. By Edward Clodd. (Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clodd has collected from works on folk- 
lore many curious instances of “ mana”’—as the South Sea 
islanders call the “ vague, impersonal, ever-acting, universally 
diffused power ” of which they are conscious—in tangible things 
like blood or hair, in names and in words. There is much more 
The fisherman of East 
Aberdeenshire, who met anyone of the name of Whyte on his 
way to the shore, was unwilling to put to sea. In the Moray Firth 
“ there are surnames which, if only breathed by the boy, would 
bring disaster on the crew.” In Central Africa a youth on coming 
to manhood must forget his origina! name. In New Guinea “ the 
name of a dead man is banished from the language.” In old 
Egypt the real names of the gods were kept secret. ‘The magic 
of words, too, forms a curious chapter. Mr. Clodd’s real purpose 
is to suggest that the Christian religion, which retains many old 
forms, is just as much a superstition as the most primitive 
fetish-worship, and he presses this argument in a way that will 
distress some of his readers. He forgets, however, that the 
analogies between primitive ceremonies and Christian ritual 
prove nothing except that Christians are human, like other men. 
The essence of Christianity lies not in its ritual or symbolism, 
but in its spiritual creed. 


Sermons by a Lay Headmaster. By G. W.S. Howson. (Long- 
mans. 6s. not.)—His old pupils at Gresham’s School, Holt, and 
many who knew him only by repute will be glad to know that 
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—— 
a selection from the late Mr. Howson’s sermons has been printed. 
Mr. Howson was a successful schoolmaster mainly because he 
took infinite pains to understand the boys in his charge and 
spared himself no trouble in helping them over their difficulties. 
His powers of organization were very considerable, but his former 
pupils remember him most gratefully for his unfailing kindness 
and sympathy. His sermons, preached at intervals in the 
cchool chapel, reflect his simple and straightforward character. 
The repeated insistence on unselfishness as a positive virtue is 
noteworthy. The sermons dealing with the war are manly and 
patriotic but free from any trace of hatred. We regret to note 
that the portrait of the author, which is mentioned as a frontis- 
niece in the list of illustrations, is in fact omitted from the book. 
: 





Captain Myles Standish: His Lost Lands and Lancashire 
Connections. By the Rev. T. C. Porteus. (Manchester University 
Press and Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.)—Myles Standish, the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ military expert, declared in his will, made a 
ow months before his death in 1656, that he was heir-apparent 
by lawful descent to lands in “‘ Ormistick, Borsconge, Wrighting- 
ton, Maudsley, Newburrow, Crawston and the Ile of Man,” and 
that these lands had been “ surruptuously detained ’’ from him. 
This statement led a number of his American descendants in 
1846 to set up a claim to the estates of the family of Standish of 
Duxbury, which were said by imaginative American orators to 
be worth anything up to half a million a year. Mr. Porteus has 
studied the history of the three leading Standish families of 
Lancashire, and shows that the lands claimed by Myles Standish 
belonged at one time not to Standish of Duxbury, but to Standish 
of Ormskirk—the ‘‘ Ormistick’” of the will. These lands, 
however, had for the most part been alienated before 1584, the 
supposed date of Myles Standish’s birth. Mr. Porteus finds no 
trace of Myles in any Standish pedigree, but conjectures that he 
came of a branch of the Standishes of Ormskirk, which had 
settled in the Isle of Man. Myles’s own assertion that his great- 
‘second or younger brother from the house of 
Standish of Standish ’’ cannot be veritied, and seems on the whole 
improbable. Like many other people, he doubtless cherished the 
belief that, if he had his rights, he would be a wealthy landowner, 
without inquiring minutely into the basis of such a belief. 
Standish is by no means an uncommon name in Lancashire, and 
Myles may have belonged to some minor and landless branch of 
the family. Mr. Porteus’s essay is a good piece of work, though 
its conclusions are mainly negative. 


grandfather was a, * 





The Revival of Marxism. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
és. net.)—Professor Nicholson has read once more the works of 
Marx and is confirmed in his belief that Marx was a very unscien- 
tific economist, but a violent revolutionary preaching class- 
hatred. His teaching has been interpreted in opposite senses by 
Kautsky, the German Majority Socialist, and by Lenin. The 
purely destructive part of his doctrine has been applied literally 
Professor Nicholson’s critical summary of Marx’s 
As he says, a leading character- 


(Murray. 


in Russia. 
theories is well worth reading. 
istic of Marx was his boundless conceit ; he generalized from an 
imperfect knowledge of economic history and enunciated his 
conclusions as infallible truths. Lenin and the lesser disciples 
of Marx are equally dogmatic and equally wrong in their facts. 
Professor Nicholson points to rural Ireland under the Land 
Purchase Acts as an example of the benefits of private property. 
The peasant-proprietors have all prospered since they bought 
their lands with the help of the British taxpayer. Nowhere has 
land nationalization made any progress, not even in Russia, 
as it violates the elementary human instincts. 


Marvellous Me sopotamia. By Joseph ye Parfit. (Ss. W. 
Partridge. 6s. net.)—Canon Parfit went to Baghdad in 1894 


and has revisited it at intervals. He gives a readable account of 
the main features of Mesopotamia and contrasts the corrupt 
Turkish rule with the highly eflicient British administration. 
He contends that the money spent on public works during the 
war, so that land might be irrigated and corn grown for the 
ermy, enabled much shipping to be set free for use elsewhere, 
and also helped India to tide over a bad harvest. He holds that 
the occupation of Basra, soon after the Turks declared war, 
and the advance up the Tigris enabled the anti-Turkish Moslems 
to reject the appeal for a “ holy war ” made from Constantinople 
at the order of Berlin. ‘The Turks did not scruple to seize by 
treachery some of the chief citizens of Kerbela and to hang them, 
and to bombard that sacred Shiah city, just as they bombarded 














the shrine at Mecca. Canon Parfit’s summary of the “ transfor 
mation” of Mesopotamia is interesting. Baghdad now haf 
electric light and a water-supply, and its streets are cleaned, 
At Basra under the Turks steamers had to discharge into boats 
in mid-stream; Basra is now a great modern port with miles ol 
wharves and docks. Much of the Persian trade which used tc 
pass through Russia and the Black Sea ports now passes through 
Basra, and thence by rail to Khanikin. The photographs in the 
book are highly interesting. 


The Cambridge University is issuing an admirable series of 
Cambridge Plain Texts of French classics (1s. 3d. net each) in 
small paper-covered volumes which slip easily into the pocket 
and which are printed in a good and clear type. Lamartine’s 
Meditations, De Musset’s comedy Carmosine, Gautier’s Ména- 
gerie Intime, Dumas the elder’s Histoire de mes Bétes—the 
chapters relating to his Scottish pointer Pritchard—and two of 
Bossuet’s impressive Oraisons Funébres, on Condé and on the 
Duchess of Orleans, which still have the power to move men with 
their insistence on the vanity of rank and fame. Each book 
has a brief introduction by Mr. Tilley or Mr. H. F. Stewart. 





The Prevention and Destruction of Rats. By Elliot B. Dew: 
berry. (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. net.)—Sergeant- 
Major Dewberry has written a practical pamphlet on the best 


Me 
<>. 


means of destroying rats, with a short account of the pest and 
a reprint of the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act of 1919. It is 


illustrated and will be found very useful. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 


Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :- 
History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vols. IX. and X., with Maps. (Macmillan. £4 4s. net.)—— 
A Naturalist in Himalaya. By R. W. G. Hingston (H. F. and 


G. Witherby. 18s. net).——Physics: The Elements. By 
N. R. Campbell. (Cambridge University Press. 40s. net.)—— 


Trish Glass. By M. 8. Dudley-Westropp. (H. Jenkins. 63s. net.) 
The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. By Bertrand 
Russell. (G. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.)——Tules of Mgean 
Intrigue. By J. C. Lawson. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—The Ritchies in India. By Gerald Ritchie. (Murray. 
21s. net.)——-People of Destiny. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Selwyn 
and Blount. 15s. net.)——Eugland in Transition, 1789-1832. 
By W. L. Mathieson. (Longmans. 15s. net.)——The British 
Commonwealth of Nations. By H. Duncan Hall. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.)——George Morrow: His Book. With an Intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Balfour (Rt. Hon. A. J.), Essays, Speculative and Political, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 

Batten (H. M.), Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals, roy 8vo 


PRINCIPAL 


(Chambers) net 21/0 
Baudouin (C.), Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, 8vo (C. Allen & Unwin) net 15/0 
Belton (F. G.), Present-Day Problems in Christian Morals (Mowbray) net 8/6 
Brett (Hon. O.), A Defence of Liberty, 8vO............6-.- (Unwin) net 12/6 
Chalmers (T. W.), Gyroscopic Compass, 8VO........... (Constable) net 11/0 
Crew (A.), A Synopsis of Mercantile Law, 8vo ......... (Butterworth) net 7/6 
Dardis (P. G.), Occupation of Land in Ireland in the First Half of the 19th 
Contary, CLOVE cvsccsccasesceccassecevess ..(G, Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Darroch (G. R. 8.), Deeds of a Great Railway, Svo...... (Murray) net 150 


. R. Flanagan, 
(Harper) net 10/6 
Gee) net 25 


Dyke (H. van), Story of the Other Wise Man, illus 
roy 5vo 


Trerrrreee eee eee ee bases 
FI V 


Philip Gee, roy 8vo 





Employer's Year Book (May, 1920), ¢ (P »/0 
Greenbie (S.), Japan Real and Imaginary, 8vo........ (Harper) net 16/0 
Hoover (H.), The Man and his Work, 8V0O...........00005 (Appleton) net 10/6 
Hotblack (F. A. H.), “A New Activity 7?” crSvo........ (Jarrolds) net 10/6 
Howard (H. E.), Territory in Bird Life, 8vO............- (Murray) net 21/0 
Kyle (M. G.), Moses and the Monument, 8VO...........+4- (KR. Scott) net 8/0 
Lagrange (Rev. M. J.), Meaning of Christianity, cr. 8vo..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Macqueen (K. 5.), Records of a Scotsw ian, by Olive Maclehose, 8vo 
(Maclehose) net 7/6 
Moody (C. ¥.), Mind of the Early Converts, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Muir (R.), A Short History of the British Commonwealth (G. Philip) net 17/6 
Polish Fairy Tales, trans. from A. J. Glinski, 4to............- (Lane) net 16/0 
Pountney (W. J.), Old British Potteries, roy 8vo...... (Arrowsmith) net 52,6 
Rawlinson (H. G.), British Beginnings in Western India, 1579-1657, 5vo 
(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Rideal (S.), Carbohydrates and Alcohol, 8VO............+- (Builliére) net 12/6 
Shakespeare (W.), Complete Works of, with annotations and g neral 

intro, by Sir Sidney Lee, 40 vols riers rere ree (Simpkin) net £21 
Simpson (C. T.), In Lower Florida Wilds, 8VO........... (Putuam) net 18 0 
Souttar (H. 8.) and Twining (Ek. W.) ripheral Nerves, 

SOF OVO nb isndb00 sesrese succes (J. Wright) net 18/6 
Spargo (J.), “ Greatest Failure in all History GVO canes (Harper) net 10 0 
Stephens (J.), Lrish Fairy Tales... e ; ..(Macimillan) net 15/0 
Studia Semitica et Orientalia, by Seven Members o: Glasgow University — 

Giteniad. Beetle. BOG io oa oc sbsocenevecendecdéens Macmillan) net 7/6 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, 1921, 8VO........seseeeeeeees (f. French) net 10/0 
Watson (U. A.), Incarnation and rsonality, 8vo........(8.P.C.K.) net 9/0 
Wells (H. G.), Outline of History, vol ito (Newnes) net 22/6 


(Lougwans) net 23/@ 


Testing of Rubl 


Whitby G. 5.), Plantation Kubber and the 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


ADVERTISERS. 


TO OUR READERS AND 


Piease note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 
THE “ SPECTATOR,” 

No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








‘LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 


POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO.. LTD., REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. 
LINEN 


from 


In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linon is made, 


IRELAND Writo for List No. 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELFA S T. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC, ETC. 


ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. <A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, 
originally prescribed by the celebrated Dr. Jenner, and made by 
Savory & Moore. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid | 
preparations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. 
owe their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable 

»ower to absorb acidity. To sufferers from Hoartburn, Flatu- 
ence, Dizziness, Palpitation (especially at night), and all the 
ills that arise from acidity, they are of the greatest possible | 
benefit. 
the stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their 
action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be 
taken without fear of indigestion. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will Le sent on receipt of a postcard, 
and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a Now Bond Street, London, W.1. 





Mention this journal, 





REFORMED INNS. 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 

and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 

ment House Association, Ittd. Take {1 Shares 

(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Itd., St. George’s 193 
Regent Street, W. 


House, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever on | : 





TOTAL FUNDS 224,459,031. 


ee 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falis 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLIicy 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE GoQ,, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


‘N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
will hold the following SALES during next weck, each sale 
at 1 o'clock precisely : 

The IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, ARMS AND ARMO vi R, 
FURNITURE AND TAPESTRIES from Parham, Pulborough, Su 
ree. of the Kr. HON. BARONESS ZoUCHB of HARYNGWORTH. 

OVEMBER 9TH.—BOOKS, including a copy of the Mazarin Hille, 
a set of <: baa A 83 Voyages ; Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, with a very iere 
inserted, 

Tilustrated Catalogues, with 6 plates, may be had, price 5s. 

NOVEMBER 10TH 4ND 117H.—The RENOWNED COLLECTION 
ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, formed by Rebert Cur: on, 1810-75, and 
Gothic Armour, Fine Italian Salodes of the Barbuta ‘ly pe, &e. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 16 plates, may be had, price 5s. 

NOVEMBER 121H.—FINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND FLEMISH 
TAPESTRIBS. 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER THIS SALE other Fine Furniture and Tapestries 
will be sold, including a signed Louis XV.Commode, the property of Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, two Panels of Oudenarde Tapestry, and a superb Harpeic ord which 
belonged to the Princess Amelia, the property of Miss Willmott, of W. rl -y Place, 
Great Warley, Essex ; a magnificent Chippendale Commode ; a Panel! o1 Tapestry 
decorated in the Chinese taste after Bqucher; and a probably unique Collection 
of five large and three small Panels of the EXCESSIVELY RARE ELIZA- 
BETHAN TAPESTRY from the SHELDON LOOMS, the property of Mrs, 
Whitmore Jones, Chastieton House, Moreton-in- Marsh. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 11 plates, may be had, price 5s. 

Plain Catalogues may be had. Each Sale will be on view on Saturday, 
November 6th, and subsequent days. : 


E 


HODCE 
commen ng 


S8eX, 


OF 


indludir 
including 


FOR SALE. 
A T O N 5s Q 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE, the long leaso at a moderate ground rent. with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and caaslly run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 1 and 
Dressing-rooma, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offives, Priucipal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephons, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, an! 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and !s in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity tor 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignifix! ant 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to quar: 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tenuls Ground. 


U iA 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & _ 12 Lower Grosvenor Pi309, 


near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Tele 


phen: Victorla 2910 
JOR SALE, "flourishing BOARDING SCHOOL for 
in a favourite 


inland health resort in the North of England; ove 
boarders, paying on an average £110 per annum; gross receipts over £10,000, 
net profit, nearly £3,000 ; £5,000 will be accepted for goodwill and furniture, and 
the premises, whic hwe sre specially built and stand in large grounds, will be let on 
lease at £500 perannum. Principal would be willing to negotiate with a suitable 
successor or successors able to pay down between £2,000 and £3,000.— lor further 
particulars apply T. 3063, care of TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School 
Transfer Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Q\CHOOLS FOR SALE.—{1) Kent, 
neucleus, 12 boarders, fine premises and grounds. Freehold, i j 
every accommodation. Price reqd. £4,500, £1,500 remaining on 
mortgage. (2) High-class Prep., 35 boarders. Receipts over £5,500.  1« stil 
premises and grounds. Rent £600 p.a. Goodwill about £3,600. Furnitur 

valuation. Both inspected and recommended by F. C. Needes, FUT! RE 
CAREER ASSOCIATION, Roland House, 8. Kensington, 8.W. 7 (Kens. 2951 


Girls 


Seaside : good class 


redecorated, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
‘Bee COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HECKMONDWIKE 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANIZER IN PILYSICAL 
EXEKCISES. 

Applications are invited for the abeve-mentioned post from can 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling 5 
Swedish Gymnastics, 

The salary wil! be according to the new Burnham Scale 
Mistresses —i.¢., £225—£15-—-£400. Allowance made 
in secondary schools. "i 

Applications must be made oa forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefie!d, which must be returned not later than 
Monday, 29th November, 1920. 

c: wssing will be a disqui alifleation. 


ITY OF EDINBURGH COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
—Applications are invited for the position of GENERAL 
to take ofhee at the New Year. Candidates, men or wom 
experience of social work, including C.O.S. method, and of organ 
be accustomed to public speaking. University degree preferred. Commencing 
salary £300,—Particulars of . qualifications, experience, testimenials, and 
names for reference should be sent immediately to the HON. SECRETARY, 
28 Stafford Street, Edinburch. 


OMAN GRADUATE (Honours Modern Lang gud ages) desires 
journalistic or secretarial work. Some ‘ournatistic experience.— 
Box 1034, The Spectator, 13 Ycrk Street, Covent Gardcn, London, W.U. 2. 


lidates who 
stem ot 


for Graduate Assistant 
for previous experience 


SERVICE. 
SECRETARY 
ould have had 
ition, and should 
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| F VERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TEACHING POSTS IN DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

The Liverpool Education Committee invite applications from persons not 
nnder 23 years of age who are either graduates of a University or holders of a 
recognized certificate of educational attainments at Icast equal to the require- 
ments for Honours in the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Examinations. 

Candidates should have special knowledge of subjects falling under one or more 

liowing groups :— 
of the fo Physical Training, 
Manual Training, English, 
Domestic Subjects, Modern Languages or 
Science. 

Experience in educational or social work will be a recommendation. 
other spec jal qualifications should be stated. 

The Committee are not at present prepared to give details of any Training 
Course which may be established, or to state the precise conditions that will 
govern teachers’ work in the new Day Continuation Schools. They think, 
however, that there may be suitable persons whose wishes turn in this direction, 
and who may desire to state their personal qualifications for the information 
of the Committee, and to have their names filed for reference. When the Com- 
mittee are prepared to yo farther, such persons will be notified of the conditions 
set down, and can then decide whether or not to make application for admission 
to any Training Course established, cither full-time or part-time. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 


14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 
20th October, 1920. G. HAMMOND ETHERTON, 
Town Clerk, and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


cure OF SHEFFIELD. — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PHILYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Suitably qualified candidates are required for the following vacancies. The 
suceesstul candidates will be required to commence duty immedjately after the 
Christmas holidays :— 

1, PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) to divide her 
time between the City Training College for Teachers and the Central Secondary 
Girls’ School. 

2. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman, for duty at the 
Sheffield Pupil Teacher Centre. 

3. TWO ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Woman and one Man). 

Assistant Organizers will be required to assist the Chief Superintendent in the 
supervision of Physical Instruction in the Elementary Day Schools, Evening 
Schools and Play Centres, Swimming and Organized Games in the Parks. They 
will also be required to conduct Classes for Teachers. 

4, PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Man) for duty at the Central 
secondary Boys’ School. 

Present salaries : 

Men .. -. £220 to £450 per annum. 
Women .. £200 to £360 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 

For particulars and forms of application apply to 

Education Office, Sheffield. VERCIVAL SHARP, 

October, 1020. Director of Education. 


(TY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


“BOURNVILLE DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Commercial Subjects, 


Any 





of (one 





A DOMESTIC SCLENCE MISTRESS is required to commence duty in January 
next. Able to take Combined Domestic Subjects, with special qualifications in 
Mothereraft (experience in Créche if possible), Human Physiology, Home Nursing, 
ni First Aid. Salary in accordance with the Scale for Teachers in Secondary 
ols. Form of application (which should be returned immediately) and Scale 
of Salaries may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Pr. dD. 








INNES, 

Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, 

Council House, Birmingham. 


1920. 





Vovernber 2nd, 


TOWN. 









Ej Aeve RSITY OF CAPE 
y CHAIR OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Applications are hereby invited for the Chair of Inorganic Chemistry at the 
l y of Cape Town. 
salary is £400 per annum with a temporary war bonus according to Govern- 


nt scale (at present £126 for a married man). 
Profeseor must become a member of the University Teachers’ Super- 
tation Fund. 
i jintments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years of age, but 
in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching or in research in 
south Atrica this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, all In duplicate, should reach 
Union of South 














t SECRETARY, Otfice of the High Commissioner for the 
Afri ~ Victoria St Westminster, London, S.W., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than 30th November, 1920 


RR=DLARD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
ay APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTKESS. 

fhe Council of the above Schoo! invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress which will be vacant at Christmas. 

Applicants must hold a University Honours Degree or a recognized equivalent, 
and have had experience in teaching and organization. 

Salary £600, rising to £800 per annum. 

It is desitable that the candidate appointed should take up her duties in 
January, if possible. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from THE 
CLERK to the Governors at the School, to whom the forms must be returned 
not later than November 11th, 1920. 


— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
AND LITERATURE, 


Professor Mason. 
particulars may .be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Appli- 
November 15th, 1920. 


Qualified MASTERS 


cations must be not later than 


ANUARY VACANCIES. 


REQUIR- 


ING POSTS in PUBLIC, PREP. or OTHER SCHOOLS are requested | 
t mmunicate at once with the FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial 
branch, ROLAND HOUSE, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 7 (Kens. 2951) 


branch of work for cducated WOMEN and 
LS. Price % I WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
° Princes t, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


ade ik 8. lud, 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 
. LECTURES, &o. 
RYE PUBLIC LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY, by Mr. 
L. ¥ 


V. ROGERS, National President and Senior National Lecturer, 






¢ \ABEEES AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
! 


rmation on eve 


date ; 
post free 


Gik 
COM Stre 








1 Section T.S., at ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand (opposite the 
Law Courts), each evening at 8 p.m., from Nov. &th to l2th. Monday, “* The 
Living Dead ”’ luesday, “ Reincarnation”; Wednesday, Phought Power 
nd Fate’ Phursday, Fhe Superten’ Friday, “ Self-Development and 
Power Admissicn Free. Reserved seats, 2s. and Is,, from SEC., Publicity 
Dept., T.S., 25 Bediord Square, W.C. 1, 


FRENCH EES TITUT EZ. 


(Institut Francais du Royaume Uni.) 


Tae 


1-7 CROMWELL GARDENS, 


South Kensington Station, Tube and District Railways. 


KENSINGTON, S.W. 


POPULAR LECTURES IN FRENCH. 
THURSDAY Evenings, 6.15 p.m. 
SATURDAY Afternoons, 3 p.m. 


From 6th NOVEMBER to 18th DECEMBER. 


Admission Free. 


Further courses are in preparation, including Lectures illus- 
trated by limelight views and by French singers and instru- 
mentalists. French plays will be given frequently. Reference 
and lending library, and rooms will be provided for social inter- 
course, 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


T ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road (Theosophical Free 
4 Reading Rooms), Tucsdays at 8 p.m., on “Some Problems of the 
Present.” Fridays at 3.30 p.m.,on “* The Lifting of the Veil.” Admission free. 
—For full syllabus of lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 


W BET FiBL D COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.L., D.Litt.; F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There js also a two years’ course in Citizeaship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead N.W. 3. 
rINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. it is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and th: 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathins 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate chiidren improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1 - 
JPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, CULET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, 
Symonds, M.A.—For tnformation concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
P INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
| HYGIENE, &c. ‘hree years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AI rER TRAINING. 











vied LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—?rincipal : Miss STANSFIELD. Studentsa 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends ov er 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Systeim, 








Massage, Auatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 


Tennis, Netball, ac, Kees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Ful! theorctical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


a— = 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
—— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 


FOUNDED = 185) 


..., {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, London, 
Principals j \tieg VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
Ilouse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPLCIAL ATYENTION to MUSIC (¥Yoreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AKT. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN FPROFESSORS, 











ADY ELTON contidently Recommends “THE LAWN,” 
i, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiui Home Schooi, with thorough 
cducation for Gentlemen's Daughters culy. Entire charge o: Children with 

d house 4 mins. trom sea.— 











uuIs 














varents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detac 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
d Hamps j Principal : Miss CONDER, 

Classical ‘Cripos, Caml ridge, M.A., Dublin. 
rsities, HW required, 
Dcautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net bail, I’ Bathing, 
- a ee 4 
MINH E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Modern History, Somerville Colle 
Bracing air irom Dowus and se 


s School of 
d, 





For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from f I q 
Phorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared tor advanced examinations and for the ul 
| 
| 
| Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honour 


a 
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T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


Specially endowed for Daughters of “of the Ci Clergy. 

Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 

The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 

don. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


| ig alcatel SCHOOL, 


rm began oe 23rd. 
Prospectus on a + t. s F. M. &. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
7 '; ayshott. 
HE COTSWOLD ‘HILLS.—EN DERLEY 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 ieet above the sea, 
Central heating. ‘Thoroughly good education. 





HINDHEAD. 





HOUSE 
bracing 
sir, lovely scenery. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 

YNALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at — ston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Hic De we FS 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential 5c hool for Girls. Teis.: ‘* Watford 616.” 
MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic 


science. 
airy house in beautiful grounds, 








P\HORNBANK, 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 
care and individual attention. Sunny, 
hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


Yr. MARGAREY’S SCHOOL, HAKRKOW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar oi 
Newnham Colleze » (Historival _Tripos) and of the Maria Grey_ Training College. 


FOREIGN. : 
HELYONLA, MONTREUX, 


An ENGLISH SCHOOL for Boys , comprising :—(a) Preparatory School 
for boys between 7 and 14, preparing for the English Public Schools. (6) A Senior 
Depart ment preparing for the Universities, professions and commercial life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent premises in large grounds with 
every opportunity for spot, - 

Kor rll prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, Captain Fox and Captain 
Mocatta. 


Home 
situated on the 








SWITZERLAND. 


BOYS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLGEGES. 
“FIVHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 

of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 53. net. Postage td. 
—ULEVES, Ltd , “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. | 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Bi CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
for Special Entry tato the Royal Navy. E ‘arly applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Benchurch Building, 2.0.3. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful! situation, 34 leet above 
jacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class ior NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
1%. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CA NTERBURY. 
Vine healthy situation. Illigh ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing tieids. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation tor t diversities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Kev. W. FP. 


PF LS ? @ 3. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wariord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


ulfering trom Epile pey. 
Borme. 42s. per_week-—Ap 
SCHOLASTIG AGENGOIES. 


YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable’ information 
respecting Sechoois, Tutors, and Lduecational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending tuil particulars of their 


requirements (age Of pupils, locality preferred, cunge 
a 


seu, 


&e. 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Hei ui-Master, | 


Home Liie, Medical Care, School 


Solely tor Boys 
ply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


Education, 


Gam 


ol tees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
te ond infermation difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-1¢ 20X1 FORD ST. LONDON WL Phe vane —Museurn 444 (2 lines). 


(jHoice OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge w will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS ke an co., 
E 36 Sackville Sireet, Piccadilly, Ww. Rey gent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRES Sis “DEPAR TMENT. 
The Firm invites appiications trom qualified ladies who 
are louking fer posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in oo, = as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
) CHARGE POR REGISTRATION, 
1CHOOLS FOR BOYS anpb GIRLS. 
TUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Measra. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TKUSTW ORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea ot fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Vducationa!l Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: 5055 Central. 
PRIVATE TUITIGN, <&c. 
| | enon MOUTH, =Recent Successes gained 
Mr. P. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LIT Ti. i GO, MATRICUL ATION, 83 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, “40. 
Apply Stirling Heuse, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


UITION AT BROADSTAIR: .—Mr. A. H. DAV IS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 

three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Ludividual 
attention.—Addreas, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 





TUTORS, 


by Pupils of 








———$$_____ 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Spe aking, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT 5, Barristers, Preache ry, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. ee __ 446-Strani (Charing C ross), W.{ 


S/TAMMERING—1 teach a new way of reading, which prevents 
mental concentration on obsessing Sounds, the Practice of which enab leg 
& Pupil of any age to talk without stammer and eliminates nervousness. Successes 
at U ppingham, Eton, Harrow, Lancing, Christ’s Hospital and most Public School, 
Comeapennenes, interviews, Visits.—Mr. MIALL, 269 Oxford Street, London = W 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. i 
NHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent iniroductions 


aaneunenes fiven, 


YYPING and STENOGRAPHY accurately and promptly 


executed by experienced operator at current rates for high-class work 
Exceilent ret.— Write Madame JULIA, 4/101 Great Titchticid St., Le ndon, W. 1, 


rEYYPEWRITI \\@.—Authors’ MSS. typewritte n with a nocuracy 
and despatca, ts. per 1,000. Carbon copies, ha! i-price—MONA STUART 


14 Frewin Road, _ Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE E LDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges 7 mia 
kets.— Write, Manager, Kidon Literary Service,34 Eidon Chambers, Plect ; Ste, 


UTHORS’ Mss. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli. 
gent work, good paper. individu: al requirements followed. Carbon copy 4d, 
per 1. 000 words. —L iterary Dept., Oxr ORD BURLAU, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool, 


aie SUCCESSFUL WRITER — 





E A 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and i increasin: 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. ‘Lhree chequer 
by one post was the gratifying experience oi! a recently enroiled student.—Writs 
lor iree booklet, ““ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, hdivoriai L. 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOC TAL TOURS for 
y m) y 


LE N.— ~Dee, gypt and Pale stine : 
Jerusalem, &c. 285 gns.; 1921: Sicil 
Arranged and edercern by Miss bislloP, 
London, 5.1. 19. 





LADIES and GENTLE. 
Cairo, Thebes, Luxor, Assouan, 
Algeria, Italy, Spain, && 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &Kc. 
A‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRU resents enjoy Hotel 
Comiorts with th 


« Advantages of a Hydro. LBeautiful position on West 
Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D, 





Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines, 
Telep.: 341. 
FEW PAYING GUESTS, who desire to winter in a sunny 
atinosphere, can be received into a most comfortable Homie at 15 Peve “Use 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—For terms send stamped envelope to Mi 
LUDD. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PATIENTS.—ILLLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tow 
Couatry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalesccots, &c.).—Post tree on application to Mr. A. \ STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C 


gage ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
) are caused by micro-organisiis—as are oth and their pre- 
are scientificaily explained in an original te , published at 1s 
which will be sent gratis and post paid to any reader aillicter it 
Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive cou 
unending years of ordinary medicai or specialist treatments the 
spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, by 
the cause—the micro-organisms—with manilest advantage to tl i 
ally, and permits Nature to reassert herseli and restore Ireedom oi 
and freedom trom pain. There is no treatment by corre spouder 
suitations are by app oiutment.—Address the SECRETARLE 
33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I as YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wo 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent tree —HENRY Bb. WAKD, 66 Mort 
London, W. 
ARGAINS in Writing 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, We. 
G. ERICSON & co., 2 


} EAL LACE-YOUGHAL. NEEDL 
») LIMERICK 


)» ESIDENT 


er Uisceases 
vention and cure 
« ilps hor 
pared wit 


inovement 
oat d all COlus 
ic, Limited, 


liner Stre 


and Typing NOTE-PAPERS, 
Send Id. Stamp tor free imples.— 


Tudor Street, £.C, 4. 
E-P OI NT, 
IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a brial present, tor 
a Jubilee or for Church gilts. Collars, laces, handkerchie/s, ficlius, scarvea, 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approve 
direct irom the LAC E sc HOOL, » Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. — 
PPLES.—Best English Cooking Apple (Bramicy’s Seedling) 
it will keep twelve months if properly stored. Carriage tree 36 lbs. tor 
3us. 6d., 485 Ibs. for 42s. td., GO ibs. for 52s. 6d. Also PUR HONEY, it 
packed with apples, ud. per Ib.; if alone, postage extra. Cash with ordei 
to GE LRA L D LEWIS, The Gardens, Parwich, near Ashbourne ; 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- Hig thest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. 02 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acc opted, pari 
returned post iree. best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satistaction guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 
aes 58. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1 = = 
( LD 


Gold, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. Ii iorwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices.15! Oxtord Street, Londo } 
LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and domestic 
dweilings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroach Harmless to 
domestic animals. Full directions on cach tin.-—2s 6d., or Gs. per tin, Poss 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, ¢ field. 


a 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The besi Stock of Furniture tn 
London at LOWEST PRICES ior 
Exceilience oi Quality aud Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go.,ic.. 238-241 TetienhamCourthkad, UL 
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When You Want Something 


really good to drink, turn to 


Belfast 


Ginger Ale 


Its delicious flavour, refreshing qualities, and 
pleasant after-taste are appreciated by all. 


INGER Alt It touches the harp of life and will help you to 





Races RE) EAST nO ‘ 
a concentrate all the forces of both mind and body 


Bi Ye se as 





on the work you have in hand. 


Accordingly, Commercial Men, Politicians, 
Authors, Journalists, and others who have a 
message to convey to the world, will find it a 
veritable Hippocrene. 

And for all who would cultivate the art of 
right living there is a promise of good health 


in every bottle. 


Two Varieties— 


“ Pale Dry” and “ Royal” 


We should like you to try both and choose for yourself, 


SNS 


A 


= 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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~| OLYMPIA 
STAND 79 


We are exhibiting the following mcdels: 


16-h.p. 5-seater Touring Car. 
16-h.p. 4-seater Sporting Car. 
24-h.p. Chassis only. 
24-h p. Saloon, 





Prices of 


SUNBEAM 
CARS 


In response to many requests, the Sunbeam Motor 
Car Co., Ltd., beg to state that the prices of their 
current models are still unchanged, and are as quoted 
in their catalogues 

‘The Cars now being produced embody all the slight 
detail improvements which have been made from time 





SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN 
ENGINES 





GAILLON HILL CLIMB | 
At this annual event the Sunbeam this 
year beat all records, climbing the hill, a 
gradient of 1 in 10, at 109 miles per hour, 

The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 

Co. Ltd., WOLVERHAMPTON 


Manchester Showrooms - 106 Deansgate 
Southern Service & Repair Depot: Edgware Rd., Cricklewood, N.W.2 





to time during the past season, and are up to the highest 
Sunl-eam standard in quality of materials and workman- 
ship. 


Telephcne : Willesden 3070. Telegrams : “ Sunoserv, Crickle, London’ 
London & District Agents: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St, W. 1 

















Here is the Car which 
dominates OLYMPIA 


It has astounded the whole of Motordom by 
its marveilous value. . . . It has won the 
unanimous praise of experts all over the 


world. . . . The Angus-Sanderson has 
. GOT THERE! 

“Tt would be dificult) Tf you have already inspected the 

to find finer value for 

wioney in the Motor-Car 

World at the present 

time than the 14.3-h.p. 

Angus-Sanderson.” 


“The Autocar ” 
October 16th 


3920 your one aim will be to obtain speedy delivery. 


Remember that the prompt man gets priority 
—enter your order for delivery NOW. if 
you have not yet visited Olympia, go for the 
express purpose of examining the Angus- 
Sanderson, and place your order at the Show. 
Think of the value—think of the demand— 
and then think of the delay 
you can avoid by placing 
your order on the spot. 








Sir William Angus, 
Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 


London Showicom: : 


33 New Bond Si., W. 1. 
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ARMSTRONG 
SIDIDIEIIEY 
6 Cylinder Car 


R.A.C. Rating 29°5 h.p. 






The Motor Carriage 
Lorfe Sct feu rt 


















Stand 


785 












Al duplicate of our 
exhibit at Olympia is 
on view during the 

period of the Show 
. our London Show- 
rooms—!/0 Old Boad 
Stre:t, Wil 

















YOu CANNO” 
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HE Armstrong Siddeley 6 Cylinder 
i} maintains the prestige it gained on 
g its introduction as a car of advanced 
~ design yet simple construction. It is 
easily handled, possesses ample power for town 
or country use, runs smoothly, is devoid of 
noise or rattle, and affords to its users the 
utmost enjoyment and satisfaction. 

Our policy is to keep faith with our cus- 
tomers in every detail ; to anticipate and to 
fulfil the expectstsons of ev ery purchaser as to 
the car’s performance ; to afford free inspec- 
tion and advice ; and to do everything in our 
power to ensure that the Armstrong Siddeley 
6 Cylinder shall be the best investment in car 
value and car service it is possible for anyone 





to make. 


You cannot buy a better Car 


Particulars will be sent con application. 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
Allied with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
Telegrams: “ Armsidco, Piccy, London.” Phone: Gerrard 6439 
Service Departments at Coventry, London, Manchester, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, Glasgow, 



















a 





BUY A BETTER CAR 





joony 
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SPECIAL OFFER OF 
CHOICE PORT 


AT PRE-BUDGET PRICES 


Per dozen. 
Cased and 


“ROYAL CROWN” 1, 
(Invalid’s Port) . 


Fine old Tawny, splendid nutty flavour, 
soft and generous. 


“CROWN BANQUET” 
(Anti-Gouty) 


very dry, fine banquet and great 
character. 


“IMPERIAL CROWN” 90/- 


(Vintage Type) 

‘The choicest dessert Port obtainable, rare body 
and bouquet. A sample case containing 4 bottles 
of each of the above may be obtained for £3 18s. 64., 
cased and delivered. We stock all the best 
SHIPPER’'S WINES. 





80/- 


Tawny, 


FOR OUR PRICE LISG AND LIST OF 
MIXED CASES. 


CHARLES ELLIS & CO. 


Kstublished 1831. 


BRICKHILL LANE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, 


WRITE 





E.C, 














Learn the Secrets 
Successful Writers 


Short stories and articles are commanding big prices, and the demand 
for contributions grows daily. You can qualify under expert guidance 
to earn money by your pen, and to make your spare hours profitable. 
The Journalism Course of the Regent Lnstitute will show you how to 
write, what to write about aud where to sell, and the instruction will 
be persona! to YOU. 

Write NOW for a free copy of “ Opportunities for Talent,” which 
describes the openings for new writers and the unique advantages 
of a postal vourse which is training men and women to write the kind 
——of copy that editors want—and to carn while they learn——— 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85A), 
22 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


SCIENTIFIC BOCKS & SERIALS. 


CHN WHELDON & CO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 

in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, aud single > Volumes or nutmbers. 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—wutanical, Zvological, Urnithologic aL. intomo- 

logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, cach, vost free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone: Ge rrard 1412. 


THE JEWISH PERIL: 


Protocols of the Sages of Zion. 
The book that prophesied World Revolution aud Bolshevik Russia. 
are being fulfilled in Britain to-day. 

All who want to know the real e xpli unation not only of industrial unrest, but 
of Government maladministration read what the Jewish hierarchy proposed to 
do fifteen years ago. 

Of all booksellers 3s. net, 
BaETOSS 62 Oxiord Street, 





Its plans 


or by post 3s. 2d. from the Publishers, THE 


London, W. 1. 





NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 

all un new cond.tion, and oifered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every 

reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to- ‘en —H. J, 
GLAISHE R Re mainder Books Her, 55-57 Wigmore Strect, Ww 


——— 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Chiidren 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. Ss. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Lsy., the Hon. Treasurers, ai 283 Harrew Road, W. 9. 
812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





L. G. SLOAN’S 
RUBBER BANDS 


Stretch them as far as you 
want and even then there is 
something in hand. No 
weak spots anywhere. ‘Thin 
little Bands that take the 
place of string; thick broad 
bands that have the resist- 
ance of rope—and all grades 
between. 





Of Stationers everywhere. 
“L, 


Insist on 
G.SLOAN’S RUBBER BANDS,” 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 
The Pen Cones, i London, 
y.O. 2. 











The Steward of our Lord 


@ The world has learned by experience that in every 
| military campaign the supply of munitions is one vital condi. 
tion of success. The Holy Scriptures are indispensable 
munitions for the Church’s missionary campaign; and the 
| Bible Society forms the arsenal from which they are drawn, 
_ This service the Society renders without expense to the 
missions themselyes—acting, in Bishop Gore's words, “as 
our Lord’s stoward in this great matter.” 





@ Christian missionaries confess, with Bishop Steere, that 
all their work “is unsound, apart from a vernacular Bible,” 
To secure accurate translations of the Scriptures throughout 
the mission-field, and to provide editions to meet the wants of 
each tribe and people, must needs be a complex and costly 
problem. The Bible Society relieves missionary boards of 
this heavy part of the missionary task. 

@ The enterprises and conquests of Christian missions are 
constantly creating new and imperious claims upon the 
Society. It has never refused to publish a duly authenticated 
version of Scripture in a new tongue. It sends out the 
Gospel in some fresh language on an average once every six 
weeks, 


q The Society’s immense popular editions are now costing 
three or four times as much to produce as they did before the 
war. But at any cost the Society will faithfully carry on its 
service as a steward of the mysteries of God. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





THE ONE NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is not supported by the State, 


THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEGPLE, 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Over §7,000 Lives Saved from the Sea. 
YOU CAN SHARE 


personally in this noble and humane work by sending & 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Secretary. 


Lut by 















ws. a 


—_ VJ SS oe 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 





Mr. BALFOUR’S 
NEW BOOK 

ESSAYS: Speculative and 

Political. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. Balfour, P.C., M.P., etc. 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. K. Chesterton’s 
NEW BOOK 


THE NEW JERUSALEM : 

A Study of the Holy Land of To- 

Day. By G. K. Chesterton. 
12s. Od. net. 




















THE 
Peace Conference 
q A HISTORY of the PEACE 








CONFERENCE of PARIS. 
Edited by H. W. V. Temperley. 
Three Volumes now ready. 

&2 2s. net each. 


Prospectus and special lerms lo sub- 
scribers on application 





‘g= of the most remurk- 
abie series of jietters 


which have veever seen the’ light. 7 








The Rt Hon. Win n Churchi 


THE KAISER’S ‘LET TERS 
{ TO THE TSAR. 


The Willy-Nicky Correspon- 
dence. With facsimiie Letters. 
I2s. Od. net. 





ANNE BRONTE 


THE COMPLETE POEMS 
OF ANNE BRONTE. 

Inciuding many y poe ms uith herto 
oniy ravail Y t int- 
ed pa 
ment ‘Short I 








Sil ENS. FRE SL 


NURSE CAVE 


8 meme em! 


MISS 








at Hi EC ASE Or 
CAVELL. 


From the unpublished Docu- 
ments of the Trial. 12s. 6d. net. 
SIR ea] 


Robert Falconer 


IDEALISM in NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 
By Sir Robert 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. 


DR. GRENFELL 


GREN#YELI 








Falconer, 
7s. 6d. net. 








DR. EN¥ELL. 
A wonderful Autobiography of 


Labrador’s Famous Missionary 
Doctor. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


ARNOLD 


BENNETT'S 
FAMOUS POCKET 
PHILOSOPHIES 
q THE AUTHOR’S CRAFT 














—FRIENDSHIP & HAPPI- 
NESS—HOW TO LIVE ON 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
A DAY—THE HUMAN 
MACHINE — LITERARY 
TASTE—MENTAL EFFI- 
CIENCY—MARRIED 
LIFE (The Plain Man and 
His Wife)—SELF & SELF- 
MANAGEMENT. 
New Epitions. 

2s. 6d. net each. 








LARGE 
EDITIONS 


IMMEDIATELY CALLED FOR 


“ Tae DAYS BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 


By LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 

Author of ‘‘ The Vanished Pomps of 

Yesterday.’’ Now in its 3rd Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. 





ALS 





WORKS BY 
j. C. SQUIRE 


POEMS. First Series. An 
; inclusive collection up to 
1918, 6s. net.—THE BIRDS 
& OTHER POE MS, 2s. nei. 
THE MOON. A Poem. 2s. 
net. THE MOON. Special 
limited Edition de Luxe. 
10s. 6d. net.—TRICKS of 
THE TRADE. 3s. 6d. net. 
LIFE & LETTERS. 7s. 6d. 
net.—COLLECTED PARO- 
DIE S. 7s. 6d. net.—THE 
GOLD TREE. Speciai limi- 
ted Edition de Luxe signed 
by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 
—AND THE ** SOLOMON 
EacLe’’ Votumes: BOOKS 
IN GENERAL. Series I. 
7s. 6d. net.—_BOOKS IN 
GENERAL. Series II. 7s. 
6d. net 
A list of Mr. Squire's Books, pub- 
lished by Hodder and Stoughton, 
will be sent post free on application. 














J. M. BARRIE 


A KISS FOR CINDER- 
q ELLA. 





By J. M. Barrie. The New 
Volume. Uniform with ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows,”’ “ Alice- 
sit-by-the-Fire,”’ ** Quality 
Street,’’ ea i Admirable 
Crichton.”’ 5s. net. 





Principal DENNEY 


q LETTERS of PRINCIPAL 





JAMES DENNEY TO W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
1893-1917. 7s. 6d. net. 
SIR 
HENRY NEWBOLT 
A NAVAL HISTORY OF 
THE WAR, 1914-1918. 


Complete in One Volume. 
iSs. net, 








DR, 

FroRA MURRAY 
WOMEN AS ARMY SUR- 
GEONS. 


By Flora Murray, C.B.E., M.D., 
D.P.H. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus on applicatioi 


J.HENRI oe 


INSECT 
q] By J. Henri Fabre. The New 


Volume uniform with , phe 














Story Book oi Science, ay ee 
Story Book of Birds and Beasts.’ 
3s. Od. net. 


SIR 


— 


SECRETS OF 


By Sir Cc ampbell Stuart, K.B.E 
. od. net. 





Stuart 
CREWE 





a MEE 


qj LITTLE TREASURE 








ISLAND: 


Her Story and Her Ciory. By 
Arthur Mee, Editor ef “ The 
Children’s Newspaper,’’ Illus- 


trated in colour and photo- 
gravure. 10s. 6d. net. 


ZANE GREY 
a THE LAST OF ‘THE 

q] PLAINSMEN. 
, Life Story of 


The wonderful 

Buffalo Jones. By Zane Grey, 
Author of ‘‘ The Man of the 
Forest.” Illustrated. 8s.6d.net, 











HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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ORDER AT. ONCE. 
THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


Edited by J. C. SQUIRE 





Subscription 
36s. 


The LONDON MERCURY has completed its first year’ The contents of the November Number, 
with which it is beginning its second year, are as follows: 


EDITORIAL NOTES A LETTER FROM FRANCE .. ALBERT THIBAUDET 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE A LETTER FROM ITALY .. Marto Praz 

POETRY BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES | B. H, Newpicats 
‘Two new Poems by AIGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. | CHRONICLES: 
Poems by MARTIN ARMSTRONG, A. Y. CAMPBELL, The Drama .. -» W. J. TURNER 
ConrAD AIKEN, J. D. C. PELLOW and GEOFFREY Fine Arts és ° .. HOWARD HANNAY 
DEARMER Architecture .. -. A. R. Powys 

IN THE BEECHWOOD e«. JAMES STEPHENS Poetry .. se . o Jj. C S&S. 

ESCAPE .. ee ia .. ALICE MEYNELL Fiction Ka wa oo me & 

TWO GLIMPSES OF QUIEN Belles-Lettres and Criticism .. EDMUND BrLUNDEN 
VICTORIA ee .. Dr. ETHEL SMYTH Biography and Memoirs .. MAvrice HEwrertt 

MR. WELLS'S HISTORY .. HILAIRE BELLoC History we ae co Bee 

PROSE AND VERSE IN Science.. ee ° .. Pror. E. N. pat 
CHURCH AND THEATRE Joun BamLty ANDRADE 

W. H. HUDSON ee .. HH. J. MAssiIncHam CORRESPONDENCE, LEARNED 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES I. A. WILLIAMS BIBLIOGRAPHIES, &c. 


The LONDON MERCURY has been from the start the most comprehensive and _ systematie 
review of Literature and the Arts ever published. During the next year its development will 
continue along the lines already laid down. 





Amongst the ninety-four writers who have contributed signed work to the first twelve numbers are! 
MAX BEERBOHM, HILAIRE BELLOC, ARNOLD BENNETT, LAURENCE BINYON, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, ROBERT BRIDGES, G. K. CHESTERTON, A. CLUTTON: 
BROCK, JOSEPH CONRAD, WALTER DE LA MARE, MAXIM GORKI, EDMUND 
GOSSE, THOMAS HARDY, SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, MAURICE HEWLETY, ALICE 
MEYNELL, SIR HENRY NEWBOLT, GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 

and almost all the best of the younger writers of Prose, Verse, and Criticism. 


The LONDON MERCURY has several times been unobtainable within a week of publication. 
The one certain way to secure a copy is to become a Direct Postal Subscriber. Several thousands 
of readers have already done this. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 











To the Proprietors of the LONDON MERCURY. 
I desire to b:come a Direct Postal Subscriber to the LONDON MERCURY, and enclose { cheque 
for 36s, in payment of a Subscription for Ong Year, ( 


i ei eae eee ead PKA AE CCM RE CO aEeeeseedbedacee nee 


(With necessary Prefixes or Suffixes.) 


eee . ieee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


THE LONDON MERCURY, 
Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
IMPORTANT BOOKS WITH A WORLD-WIDE INTEREST 


The General Staff and its Problems [Recdy Nevember 1th, 
Hist f th lati i 
fommand and the German Imperial aoverament By GENERAL LUDENDORFEF 


as revealed by Official Documents. 
For the serious student of the War, this is certainly the most mportant work that has yet appeared. Written by Ludendorff to reinforce 


the statements in his “ War Memories” by showing what his views were at the time, it contains many original and contemporary documents which it is 
certain would never have seen the light at all had net Germany hopelessly lost the War, and the abolition of the German General Staff been one of the 





terms of peace. + : 
Ludendorff’s pronouncements on such questions as industrial improvisation, finance, agriculture, franchise, and Germany's f{¢ reign policy are a striking 
revelation of the extent to which he overruled practically every department of the Government and interfered in every matter affecting the conduct of the 


ator of Germany and illustr: ates the extraordinary range of his mind. 
In Two Large Handsome Volumes (uniform with the same author's “My War Memories’ "), cloth gilt, 34s, net 


My War Memories By GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


Mr. Lioyd George (in his She ffield Speech) said :—‘ You should read a very remarkable book which has just been issued from the press—* General 
Judendortf’s Story of the War.’ 

The Times; “* Alike in the breadth of its scope and on the authority of its author the book is much the most considered work that hes yet appeared on 
the war. General Ludendorff’s book is the most important and the most illuminating—at least to English readers.” 
Ths Spectator says: ‘A very able and interesting book. General Ludendorif’s survey of the war is highly instructive.” 

“T find these Memoirs extraordinarily interesting. T hey must necessarily find a place in every library. It is a most illuminating history of the working 
of Ludendorff’s mind, and the psychological interest cannot be gainsaid.’’—Colonel Repington in Land and Water. 

With 46 Sketch Maps in the text and 12 large folding Maps (the work of Ludendortf himself}. In Two Large Handsome Volumes. Second Edition. 


800 pages. 34s. net. 


The War of the Future (Ready Shorily). By GENERAL VON BERNHARDI 
Author of “Germany and the Next War.” 


Rernhardi’s great book, ‘‘ Germany and the Next War,” of which twenty-five large editions were sold, revealed him to be a keen soldier with the shrewd 
outlook of a politician. Most of his hideous prophecies came true in the late war, but some were mercifully spared us, and for the fuller development of 
these he looks to the future. His present book, based upon recent experiences of wartare, covers a larger area, and proves that Germany is very much alive 
to her possibilities, and quite ready to learn from her past mistakes. It is published in England in the hope that it may draw the attention of the public 
to what is still a living danger, and so help in some measure to prevent that blind complacency which was responsible for so great a disaster as the late war. 


In One Large Volume, cloth gilt. 21s. net 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree Some Memories of Him and His Life Collected by MAX BEERBOHM 


The contributions of which this authorized biography is composed, written as they are by such distinguished authorities as Lady Tree and her 
daughters, Max Beerbohm, Edmund Gosse, Sir Gilbert Parker, Haddon Chambers, George Bernard Shaw, W. L. Courtney and several others, cover practically 
the whole range of Sir He rbert Tree's activitie 3, and together give a picture of his life and his art that could be obtained in no other way. 

“A fitting and desirable record of the life of Tree, the actor, which is so rich in colourful incident that a series of bound volumes co uld not embrace it. 
A most attractive concentration of sidelights on the character of Shakespeare's most enterprising exponent and one of the most lovable, laudable actois wl o 
has graced our stage."’—Erening News. 

In One Large Handsome Volume with Photogravure Frontispiece and 57 Illustrations from photos and original drawings. 4th Theusand. 


British Secret Service during the Great War '* NICHOLAS EVERITT 


An exceptionally interesting book written by a member of the Service, who describes his experiences and adventures with a wealth of detail and a 
convincing sincerity which has probably never before been equalled. He does not hesitate to criticise where criticism is due, and his denunciation and 
exposure Of some of our methods, particularly the statistics with regard to the Blockade, will come as an unpleasant surprise to those who are accustonwa 
to believe all they read in the newspapers. Having lived behind the scenes, he writes with an intimate knowledge of what was of necessity hidden from 
the public ia wartime, and his revelations will be eagerly read and widely discussed. Just published. In One Large Volume, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


The Horse as Comrade and Friend By EVERARD R. CALTHROP 


With an Inircduciory Letter by LORD LONSDALE. 
This interesting and authoritative contribution to the literature of horsecraft received warm praise from the late Mr. Walter Winans, the famous 
millionaire horse-breeder. ‘Technically, it is of great value; but there is not a page in the book that cannot be readily understood and appreciated by the 


War. His book reveals him as the real dict 





2is. net 


general reader. 

“A book of deep interest to horse-lovers and owners all over the world. It isadeep-rooted understanding of animals which gives his book a value beycrd 
its technical significance and which will ensure it a welcome in all parts of the world where the Horse is the friend of Man. Mr. Calthrop has been able to 
tender a great service to all lovers of horses.’""—Liverpool Courier. 

In One Volume, with 68 Illustrations from photos on art paper, 16s. net. 


By 
The Dover Patrol, 1915-1917 " ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, 
K.C-B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

“This history is a revelation not only of the Admiral’s own initiative and resourcefulness, his daring and his caution, but also of the adaptability of 
thousands of men of varied professions, hailing from all parts of the Kingdom, to the hardships and perils of the exacting and arduous work they were cail.d 
upon to perform in ‘ The Narrows.’ "’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Chapter after chapter of this book thrills the reader with stories of the never-failing courage and resourcefulness of 


Yorkshire Post. 
With 101 Photographs on art paper and 52 Maps and Diagrams. In Two Large Handsome Volumes. 34s. net. 


ix-King Constantine and the War The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky 
By MAJOR G. M. MELAS Formerly Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs and Ambassa- 


This is probably the most candid book that has evor been published about a dor to F rance. vs owe ; 
ving monarch. Major Mélas was private retary to the ex-King of Greece, In addition to serving as Minister of Foreign Affairs during the critical years 
ind consequently writes with an intimate keueis dge of what was happening | 1906-1910, when the Russo-Japanese War was focussing the attention of the 
whind the scenes at the Greek Court. In One Large Handsome Volume, with | world in the Far East, M. Iswolsky held many important posts in Munich, Tokio, 
illustrat yns from photos on art paper, 12s..6d. net. Copenhagen, and Paris, &c. He gives a particularly impartial account of Russian 
politics, and his work is a notable contribution to a regime which has gone never 


. . 
t 6: 

The Australian Victories in France in 1918 | ‘2 retum. 10s. net. 
GENERAL Sir JOHN MONASH, | The Peace Conference ®yDr. E, J, DILLON 
2nd Edition G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Author of “The Eclipse of Russia.” 
"§ a. ; : > Sus fen 96 Sir J M 5 Dr. Ditlon has been for so many years in the closest touch with the inmost 

arene General Birdwood early in 1918, Sir John Monash gives a vivid circles of European politics, that his opportunities for collecting material for the 
account of the final months of the war and the anxious hours preceding the | work which bears this comprehensive title have been unrivalled. His volume 
German attack on Amiens, the repulse of which brought the enemy advance to | covers all the essential points of the vast Conference, and torms a work which 
a standstill at one of the most critical periods of the whole war. “ should be a permanent history of the events of these world-shaking mont! 

He writes with the utmost candour and in the true sporting spirit of the It does not secm too much to claim that this work is unique in itgsource and 
Colonies, and his book will be read as eagerly for its real human interest as for | tho variety of relialle information which is gathered from its covers. Jt should 
its undoubted technical and historical value. In One Large Handsome volume, | be studied by every thinking reader who wishes to know what really happened 


all branches ef the service.’’"— 


By 





“4s. net. With 9 Folding Maps in colour and 31 Illustrations on art paper. at Paris during those fateful months when the peace of the world was being 
oi settled—we hope for all time. In One Large Handsome Volume, 21s. net. 
Gardens of Celebrities and Celebrated . ae eo os A eee Guemer 


Gardens in and Around London Behind the Motion Picture-Screen 
By JESSIE MACGREGOR By AUSTEN C, LESCARSGOURA 


Miss Macgregor, who was a favourite pupil of Sir Frederick Leighton and has In preparing this work the author has endeavoured to steer a course midway 
been a regular Exhibitor at the Academy, here displays her double talent to very between the purely technical side of production and the popular articles written 
Her illustrations speak for themselves, while the text gives | for those secking entertainment rather than instruction. Every important 

phase of Cinema watlk is touched upon, from the planning and writing of the 
Both by those who know and love their London, and by | scenario to the projecting ef the finished film on the screen, and the work is 
accurate, up-to-date, unbiared and abselutcly different from anything which 
has appeared previously. The book has pictures on every right-hand page, the 
corresponding text being on the left-hand page. This, and other dis tinc tive 
a new era in the making of books. In royal 8vo, cloth gilt, with 


over 300 Illustrations, on art paper, 24s. net, 








& most exha ustive survey of London gardens and their history from the days of 
the Norman Conquest. 
Americans and Overseas Britons, this unique book, with its fascinating accounts 
of Hogarth House, Walpole House, the Chelsea Physicke Garden, and many 
Other historical bac ‘kgrounds, will be read with unfailing delight. In One Large 
Handsome Volume , 25s. net. With 20 beautiful Coloured Plates and exquisite | features, mark 


Pencil Drawings by the Author. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books posted on request 


THE 


DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


By SIR HENRY LUCY 


“ Sir Henry Lucy has had many varied and enviable 
experiences in his long career as a political journalist. 
Here is another volume as vivacious, as fresh, and as 
amusing as any of its precursors.” —Truth. 


{November 6, 1990, 


TT 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Continuation and Completion of Profes: ssor sor E lton’s important work tant work, 
A Survey of English Literature, 
1830-1880. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature jp 
the University of Liverpool. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 
*,* The earlier work covering the period 1780-1830 1s being 











reprint ed. 





A fine edition, with ‘coloured plates. 


Thomas Smith’s The Life of a Fox, 


Written by HIMSELF. With an Introduction by Lorp 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Plates after H. Augey 
and others. Quarto. 21s. net. 


A Prison Chaplain on Dartmoor, 
By CLIFFORD RICKARDS. 7s. (id. net. 


Spiritualism and the New 
Psychology. 


An explanation of Spiritualist Phenomena and Beliefy 
in terms of Modern Knowledge. By M. CULPIN 
M.D. 6s. net. 


allie 8 
A Soul’s 
Prose. 

By P. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Making of Wellington College, 


Compiled by J. L. BEVIR. With Introduction by GEN, 
SIR I IAN HAMILTON. _De omy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Prometheus 

Aeschylus. 


Re-presented in English and explained by E. G. HARMAN, 
10s, 6d. net. 





‘he book is curiously vivid, making the time of 
which Sir Henry writes live again.’’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


** Sir Henry Lucy is himself a personage of the times 
about which he has written.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“Brisk, effervescent selections of good stories, 
pungent criticism, and sometimes sombre reflection.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 15s. net. 


THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the Correspondence of William Ritchie, 
1828-1862 ; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald 
Ritchie 1853-1896. Compiled and Edited by Gerald 
Ritchie. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 


NAVAL PHILOSOPHER, REAR-ADMIRAL, U.S.N. 
By C. CARLISLE TAYLOR. ‘“ Mr. Taylor does full 
justice to his subject, and to the personal character 
and home life of Mahan.’’—Tue Times. Illustrated. 


21s. net. 
THE LIFE OF GOETHE 


By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., late Histor- 
iographer Royal for Scotland. With a Prefatory Note 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE, K.T., O.M. In two 
Illustrated Volumes. 36s. net. 








Mezzotints in 


Progress. 


8s. 6d. net 





Bound of 


The Birds of Aristophanes Con- 
sidered in Relation to Athenian 
Politics. 





TERRITORY IN BIRD LIFE 


By H. ELIOT HOWARD. A first-hand study of the 
importance of breeding territory in bird life. With 
illustrations in photogravure by G. E. Lodge and 
H. Gronvold. 21s. net. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL : PRIVATE LETTERS OF 


Edited by the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. “ The present | 
volume, carefully edited and annotated by his grand- 
son, will make even clearer to the public eye the 
mainsprings of inspiration which made Sir Robert 
Peel the man he was.’’—Daity TeLecRaPn. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLOTTE GRENVILLE 


LADY WILLIAMS WYNN and her three sons, Sir 
WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 5th Bart.; Rt. Hon. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS WYNN, Sir HENRY WIL- 
LIAMS WYNN, K.C.B., G.C.H., 1795-1832. Edited 
by RACHEL LEIGHTON. With Portrait. 21s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 
OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE 


By A. MOREAU DE JONNES, Member of the In- 
stitute. Translated from the Edition of 1893 by 
Brigadier-General A. J. ABDY, C.B., C.B.E. 18s. net 


THE FRINGE OF IMMORTALITY 


By MARY E. MONTEITH. An account of the 
author’s own psychic experiences, forming an im- 
portant link in the chain of investigation. 6s. net. 


THE REVIVAL OF MARXISM 


By Prof. J. S. NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D. “A telling 
exposure 7 the fallacies of Marxism and a reasoned 
exposition of the economic principles on which the 
present system rests.’’—ScoTsMAN. 6s. net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W1. 








By E. G. 


Coal in Great ” ‘Britain. 
By WALCOT GIBSON, D.Se., F.G.S.. With numerous 
Maps and IIlustrations. 308 peges. 21s. net. 
An account of the geology of coal and the composition, 
structure, and resources of the coalfields, visible and concealed, 
| of Great Brit ain, 


HARMAN. ‘10s. 6d. net 


viii. 4 





Londouw: E DW ARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43° M " lox St., W. L. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
as PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author ot “Se alp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the 
" Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
Everybody should read this book.” 

“The new tacts related by the Protessor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—The Guardian. 

** The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simpie, lucid, and con: 
vineing.’’——Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londen, aw. 1 1. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 


An auswer to the World Problem which faces human so 
universally, and of supreme interest and importance 
present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 


A book that wil! stagger many minds, but will enlighten all 
thinking people who seriously contemplate the present day 
with fear and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of “ Pro 
gressive Creation,” “‘ Progressive Redemption.” “* Theou Sophia,”’ &c. 


Hair.” 
eto 
—Scoisman. 


—— 





Two 





5s. 


lety 
at the 





1 Pat: rnostet 
eley, 


Obtainable from the Publishers: W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-1 
Row, London, E.C. 4; or direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Koad, Mos 
Birmingham. 
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~ COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
— DIARY 


2 Vols. 
Ist Impression 














42s. net. 
Exhausted 





2nd Impression - Exhausted 

3rd Impression - Exhausted | 
4th Impression - Now Ready | 
5th Impression - Printing | 





| 
The Spectator says: 

“Intensely interesting and intensely amusing. . . 
sciously or unconsciously, but as we feel sure consciously, 
Colonel Repington exposes the facts, tears the mask off 
the sly or hesitating statesman, and shows us the man as | 
he is and as he talks in private, and not on the platform or 
in Parliament. ... This desire that the public should 
understand the recklessness, the levity, the intellectual 
and moral squalor with which they are often governed, 
has been shared by some of the best and most patriotic 
of Englishmen. . . . We are not going to be so pedantically 
and austerely virtuous as to refuse to admit the extra- 
ordinary interest of the things recorded in the diary and 
the marked ability of the diarist.” 
The Evening Standard said (shortly after publication ):— 
“Tew, if any, two-guinea books have had such a sale as 
‘The First World War.’ A large first edition was sold 
out in three days. ‘The second impression was all sold 
out on the day of publication, and the demands could 
not be met. A third impression is on its way, while 
other editions are appearing in America, Australasia, and 
France.” 


CONSTABLE 


. Con- | 
| 





LONDON 








Second Edition, with New Preface, now Ready. Price £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. S¢ ORESBY ROUTLEDGE, Somerville College, 
Oxford ; M.A. Dublin. 
With 11 Maps and Plans, 119 Pilates 
and 17 Line Drawings. 


“To say that the book is a complete 
much less praise than its general excellence deserves.’ 


(8 panoramic views and 2 in photogravure) 


monograph on its subject is to give it 
"—Colonizer. 





Just Published. Demy 8vo. Price 18s. net. 


ISLANDS FAR AWAY 


FiJi PiCTURES WITH PEN AND BRUSH 
By AGNES GARDNER KING. 
With an Introduction and Glossary by Sir EVERARD mm TuuURN, K.C.M.G., &e. 
Illustrated with 67 reproductions of Drawings by the Author and 2 Maps. 





LONDON : SIFTON PRAED & CO., LTD., 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


‘*The most valuable and the 
most interesting contribution 
which has yet been made to 
the military history of the 
late war.’-—SPECTATOR. 





“ Avery wonderful book. . . . Iknow of no modern military history 
approaching it in interest to the general reader. The book is an 
indispensable addition to all Libraries, public and private.”—TRUTH. 


The STORY of the FOURTH ARMY 
IN THE BATTLES OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


August 8th to November 11th, 1918. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD MONT- | 


GOML RY, K.C.M G., C.B., General Staff, Fourth Army. 
WITH A FOREWARD BY GENERAL LORD RAWLINSON, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., etc. 

Complete in 2 magnificent volumes, £3 3s. net. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Children of the Slaves. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘ The Quest of the 
Face,” ‘‘ A Private in the Guards,” &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 
*,* A study of the progress of the American Negro since he 
obtained his freedom. 
= 
A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vols. IX. and X.— 
1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and Plans 
illustrating the 2 Vols. 8vo. £4 net. 
_ The Daily Mail :—‘ The two volumes are admirably written, 
full of instruction, and cover the closing period of the Peninsular 
War and the Waterloo campaign in their spirited and invaluable 
narrative.” 


The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to the 

Forces, Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and 

the late Captain ANDREW MURRAY DALE, Magistrate 

in the British South Africa Company’s Administration. 
Fully Illustrated. 2 Vols. 8vo. net. 

Sir J. G. Frazer writes :—-"' It is a book of the highest scientific 

value, one of the best and most thorough monographs ever 

published on a savage tribe.” 


4S. 


50s. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
Irish Fairy Tales. 

By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” 
&c. With 16 Plates in colour and other Illustrations in 
black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition. Feap. gto. 15s. net. 
Edition de Imxe. Limited to 500 copies. 
£3 3s. net. 


Demy 4to 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d, net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The Captives, 


A Novel in Four Parts. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


The Creed and the New 
Testament. 


Being an Examination of Canon Glazebrook’s ‘‘ The Lettet 
and the Spirit.” By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., 
Bishop of Ely. 8vo. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 








The General Principle of Rela- 
tivity in its Philosophical and 
Historical Aspect. 

By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy in 


the University of London. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Papers of the British School at 


ome. 
Vol. IX. With Plates. Super royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
Leading Contents :—James Peddie Steele by Sir J. E. 


Sandys.—The Roman Medallists of the Renaissance to the 
time of Leo X. by G. F. Hill —The Palazzo Odescalchi 
(continued from Vol. VIII.) by ‘T. Ashby.—The Via 
Claudia Valeria by R. Gardner.—Antiquae Statuae Urbis 
Romae by ‘Bs Ashby.— The Portraits of the Popes by H. K. 
Mann.—Sepulchral Relief of a Priest f Bellona.—A 
Bronze Plaque in the Rosenheim Collection.—Note on a 
Copy of the Responsiones of Robert Parsons by Mrs. Arthur 
Strong.—Praeneste: A Study for Restoration by 
H. C. Bradshaw. 


ot 


its 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
Multum in Parvo Atlas of the 
World. 


New Edition with Peace Treaty boundaries. Containing 


more than 100 Maps and Plans and full Geographical 
Index. 3s. gd. net. 
THE BOOK THAT EXPLAINS THE NEW MAP 


EUROPE. 


Aftermath: A Geographical 
Study of the Peace Terms. 
By M. 1. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Illustrated with 15 Mapa 
5s. net. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
[W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD 


OF 





HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2, 
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The Navy in the War of 1739-48 





4 


By Rear-Admiral H. W. RICHMOND. Royal 8vo. In three volumes. With 60 illustrations, 
£6 6s net. Cambridge Naval and Military Series. 

The seventeenth century was a period in which the sea played a supremely important part, and in which colonial expansion 
held the foremost place in the external policy of England. The eighteenth century inherited the effects of this develop. 
ment, and the war which lasted from 1739 to 1748 marks a definite phase in English naval history. Though the signifi. 
cance of naval power was fully appreciated by the statesmen of the day, the war of 1739-48 furnishes an excellent example 
of the working of a system in which preparation for war finds too small a place in the activities of government, 


Physics: The Elements 


By NORMAN ROBERT CAMPBELL, Sc.D., F.Inst.P. Large royal 8vo. 40s net. 


The book is an introductory volume to a treatise en phy: 


sics which shall expound systematically the accepted doctrines 


of the science in such a way as to exhibit the fundamental propositions on which they are based. It consists of two parts, 
one on the nature, meaning, and basis of scientific propositions, and one conteining a careful examination of the process of 


measurement which characterises physics and distinguishes it 


from other sciences. 





The Influence of Man on Animal Life in 


Scotland. A Study in Faunal Evolution. By 
JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. With 
91 illustrations, including many original photographs and 
drawings and 8 maps. 28s net. 

“Tt is with an amazing wealth of knowledge that Mr Ritchie traces the 
influence of these factors on the fauna of Scotland from prehistoric times 
down to the present day. It is impossible in a brief article even to indicate 
the fascinating highways and byways of his learned investigation.” 

The Morning Post 


Water Plants. A Study of Aquatio Angiosperms. 
By AGNES ARBER, D.Se., F.L.S., Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With a frontispiece 
and 171 text-figures. 31s 6d net. 

“This work reflects no little credit on English botanical study as well 
as on Dr Arber. . . . One of the most valuable features of the book 
is the beautifully-drawn illustrations. . . . Dr Arber’s book is a land- 
mark in the territory of the study of aquatic plants, and will remain a 
stendard work on which future research will very largely be based.” 

The Bookman 


. _ s 
instinct and the Unconscious. A contribu- 
tion to a Biological Theory of the Psychoneuroses. By 
W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. 16s net. Cambridge Medical Series. 

The general aim of the book is to put into a biological setting the system 
of psycho-therapy which came to be generally adopted in Great Britain 
iu the treatment of the psycho-neuroses of war. It is divided into two 
parts. The first gives the substance of lectures delivered in the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory at Cambridge in the summer of 1919, and repeated in 
the spring of the present year at the Phipps Clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, Baltimore, under the direction of Professor Adolf Meyer. 
The second part consists of appendices in which are republished occasional 
papers written as the result of clinical experience gained during the war. 


Eugenics, Civics and Ethics. A Lecture 
delivered to the Summer School of Eugenics, Civics and 
Ethies, on August 18th, 1919, in the Arts School, 
Cambridge. By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, M.A., Litt.D., 
ete. Crown 8vo. 4s not. 


The Fall of the Birth Rate. A Paper read 
before the Cambridge University Eugenics Society, May 20th, 
1920. By G. UDNY YULE, M.A., University Lecturer 
in Statistics. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


Industrial Colonies and Village Settle- 


ments for the Consumptive. By sir 
GERMAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.D., LL.D., 
and P. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
Tuberculosis Officer for the County of Cambridge. With 


Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. chicay 
from Manuscripts. Edited by HYDER E. ROLLINs, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Eng! sh, New York University, 
Demy 8vo. 18s 6d net. ‘ 

“The chief importance of Professor Rollins’s book lies in the series of 
fifteen unique Catholic martyr-ballads. . . . The volume is a remark. 
able contribution to our knowledge of the obscurer region of * the spacious 
times.’ The editorial work satisfies the most exacting demands of modern 
scholarship.”—7'he Manchester Guardian 


Selections from the Poems of Lord 


Byron. Edited by A. H. THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A, 
Crown 8vo. 43 6d net. English Romantic Poets Series, 

“A notable addition to the scries of ‘ English Romantic Poets,’ edited 
by that many-sided scholar Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. The choice fs 
wonderfully representative, and the poems are excellently and intelligently 
arranged, while the introduction is as good an analysis of the widely con- 
tradictory ingredients of Byron's strangely blended personality and genius 
as we remember to have seen.”—The Guardian 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of 


Chivalry. The Revival of the Romance of Chivalry 
in the Spanish Peninsula, and its Extension and In. 
fluence Abroad. By H. THOMAS, 'D.Litt., Norman 
Maccoll Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 1916, 
Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

“ This is a scholarly and interesting account of the romances of chivalry 
which fired Don Quixote’s imagination and set him off in search of adventure, 
« « « The subject is a fascinating one, and Dr Thomas is to be con 
gratulated on an excellent piece of work.” —The Spectu/or 


Spanish Ballads.  choven by G. LE STRANGE. 


Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“ An excellent collection of 142 of the best Spanish ballads in the original 
Spanish, with introductions and most useful historical notes. A book 
that will be of immense value to the student, and is an attractive anthology 
to the general reader of Spanish.”—The Glasgow Herald 


s . 
Four Plays of Gil Vicente.  Eiite 
from the editio princeps (1562) with Translation and 
Notes by A. F. G. BELL. Royal 8vo. With facsimiles 
of the title-pages of the first two editions of Vicente’s 
works. 20s net. 

Gil Vicente, that sovereign genius, is too popular and indigenous for 
translation and this may account for the fact that he has not been presented 
to English readers. It is hoped, however, that a feirly accurate version, 
with the text in view, may give some idea of his genius. The religious, the 
patriotic-imperial, the satirical and the pastoral sides of his drama am 
represented in the four plays, as well as his lyrical vein. 


“— 
Andre Maurois: Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble. Edited, with introduction 





a Preface by Sir Ciirrorp AtiBuTT. Demy 8vo. Paper 
covers, 9s net; cloth, 10s 6d net. 

“In the volume before us the authors have broken new ground and have 
opened the door of opportunity and hope for the consumptive working man. 
. « « The experience gained at the Papworth Hall colony shows that the 
methods advocated in this remarkable book for the treatment and prevention 
of tuberculosis have been conceived upon right lines.”"—7Z'he Medical Officer 


An Introduction to Combinatory 


Analysis. By Major P. A. MACMAHON, D.Sc., 
Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Some critics of the author’s previous volumes of Combinatory Analysis 
(Vol. 1, 20s net ; Vol. 2, 18s net) found that the presentation of the general 
problem through the medium of the algebra of symmetric functions was 
difficult or troublesome reading, and the author has therefore prepared 
this Introduction. He will be satisfied if he has succeeded in making clear 
to the reader that the algebra of symmetric functions and an important part 
of Combinatory Analysis are beautifully adapted to one another, 


Higher Mechanics, By H. LAMB, Se.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

This book treats of three-dimensional Kinematics, Statics and Dynamics 

fn an order which the author has found both natural and convenient. 

Though it may be regarded as a sequel to his two former treatises, Statics 


and notes, by E. A. PHILLIPS, B.A., and E. G. LE 
GRAND, B. és L., and containing a special preface by 
M. Mavrois. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 

“A well-edited version of this notable outcome (and consolidator) of 
the Franco-British Entente."—The Glasgow Herald 

Rabelais, Readings selected by W. F. SMITH, M.Aj 

sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 
a Memoir by Sir Joun Sanpys, Litt.D, Crown 8vo 
8s 6d net. 

“Students of Rabelais will welcome these last fruits of the labours of 
& master in Rabelaisien learning at once with gratitude and with regret. 


e + « The little volume should prove exceedingly useful.” 
Notes and Queris 


The Cambridge University Calendar 
for the Year 1920-1921. Crown 8vo. 20s net 
The Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1920-1921. 


Roan, gilt edges. 3s net. 
The Cambridge Bulletin, wo. xxxvi, 


October, 1920, giving particulars of the recent and forth- 
coming publications of the University Press, will be sent 





and Dynamics, it is not dependent on them, and it should be readily followed 
by students who are conversant with ordinary two-dimensional mechanics. 


post free on application. 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


4. C. F. Clay, Manager 
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